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ARE YOU NERVOUS? 
Take Horsfords Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. H. B. BrussTar, Birdsboro, Pa., says: 
‘* T have used it in nervous troubles for years, 
and always with good results.’’ 





OARDING.— THREE OR FOUR WOMEN 

Friends employed during the day, or men, 

ean find a pleasant home with excellent 

board, “i adult Friends’ family, at 2026 Mervine 

Street. Terms moderate. The location is desirable 
and convenient to several lines of cars. 


OR RENT.—WITHOUT BOARD, A SECOND- 
story room, suited for one ortwo men. 1536 
Cherry Street. 


>) ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
D. C., can be accom th rooms and 
board in a Friends’ family. 
Terms, $1.50 a ~— Address, ed, 
626 Nineteenth St., N. W., 
Waksneun, D, C. 


WO OR THREE YOUNG MEN CAN HAVE 
board with home comforts, in a Friends’ 
family, at 1341 North 12th St., Philadelphia. 

References exchanged 


ANTED.—A MIDDLE.AGED WOMAN OF 
character and refinement, as working 
housekeeper, in a family of four, ona farm 

distanced about fourteen miles from Philadelphia. 

Preference for a quiet home. a good oe and 

nenegee are the requisites. Address No. 72, this 
The 

ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
End of Michigan Avenue. 


Ocean 
Open all the year. Send for Illustrated Booklet. 
JAMES HOOD. 








Pennhurst , Electric Elevator. 


‘PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 19, 1896. 





Conference Report ‘Numbers. 


The Four Issues of the 


INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 


for 


Contain the Reports of the Swarthmore Conferences, 


EIGHTH MONTH 29. 
NinTtH MONTH 5. 
NintH MONTH 12. 
NINTH MONTH 19. 


with Twelve of the 


Papers read and Addresses made, in Full. 


The INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL will be sent to Mew Subscribers, be- 
ginning with the issue of Eighth Month 29, to end of 1896, for Fifty Cents. 


Payment in Stamps accepted. 








Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 
CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 


Under care of Friends. 
Send for Catalogue. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to 
enter college. Board and tuition $150 per school 
year. New building with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, address, 


PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE, 
will re-open Ninth Month 14th, 1896. 


The Course in KINDERGARTEN THEORY and 
PRACTICE prepares young women for the care of 
young chiloren. 

Lida M. Kimball, the Directress, has had several 
years of successful experience. 

Six young women received the ae in Sixth 
month, 1896. Special circular issu 

Out of town ope for this or other departments 
can find comfortable homes in pera families. 
Specia] discount in Tuition to Friend 

ISAAC T. JOHNSON, Principal. 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 








Swarthmore, Pa. 


—_ a Schoo 

and a Preparato. —- 

Send for cualegne con g 
ticulars, references, and letters 


aRTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 
ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
a 
=e Some oe 
d 


Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogonts, Pa. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadel- 
phia, furnishes a practical, guarded education and fits 


for college. 
Circulars on Application. 


~ MARTIN ACADEMY, 


KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 

Under the care of Kennett Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. Re-opens Ninth month 7, 1896. 
Intermediate, and Academical Depertment. A day 
school for both sexes. Good boarding in suitable 
homes at reasonable rates. Liberal course of si nly. 

For catalogue address 

EDGAR STINSON, Principal, 
or M. L. YEATMAN, Secre' 
Kennett Square, Pa. 


GEORGE SCHOOL, 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Onder the eare of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
of Friends. 





New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
227 acres of oot fifteen teachers; Scientific, 
Ciassical, and Literary courses, preparing for col- 
lege oe | business i biological, chante, physical la- 

ratories, an , we nasium ; 

taneal Cehsing in'toot asl ined Sect 

For Catalogue, address 

GEO. L. MARIS, Principai. 


| Chappaqua Mountain Institute. 


lars, 
Sen ee z 


John Faber Miller, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphis 


325 SWEDE STREBT, 
Norristown, Pa. 


EUGENE E. NICE, 
PAINTS, 


| 272 and 274 §. Second St., Philad’a. 








PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED. ) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, RIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 

To subscribers a west of the Mississippi River 
& discount of one-fou from this rate, making the 
“7 $1.50 per annum. 

‘© those who get up and forward “Clubs” we will 
sian one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 

Single eopies, 5 cents, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN aT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
BE GIVEN. WE DO not “sToP” PAPERS, EXCEPT 
UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


OFFICES: 921 ARCH 8T., PHILADELPHIA. 














THOROUGHLY COMPETENT HOUSE- 
keeper, a Friend, desires position. Address 
No. 71, this Office. 
th WANTED ON A GOOD FIRST MORT- 
$1200 gage investment in Chester. Other 
+ sums, large and small, also placed 
CHARLES PALMER, 11 E. 5th St., Chester, Pa. 
» W ALLA ACE STREET, P IL ADELP HIA. 
1708 ° Pleasant rooms, with first-class table 
board, in Friends’ family. 
ANTED.— A SITUATION AS HOUSE- 
keeper for a single man or widower, or 
companion for an elderly woman. Address 
D., Bristol, Pa. 
OMAN FRIEND WISHES POSITION AS 
companion or care of invalid. No objec- 
tion to traveling 


Address No. 74, this 


Office. 





ANTED. —BY A MIDDLE- AGED FRIEND, 
& position as companion, invalid nurse, 
managing housekeeper, or light household 


duties; city or country. Address No. 78, this 


Office. 


ANTED.—TWO OR THREE FURNISHED 
rooms in private house in city, suitable 
for light housekeeping. Address, No. 75, 

his Office. 


ANTED.—TO BOARD TWO YOUNG MEN, 
W or an elderly person, in a pleasant room 
with southern exposure. 


Small family. 
Friends. E. C. 


DIAMENT, 663 N. 12th street. 


PASADENA, CAL. 


Friends vesting this beautiful city can be accom- 
modated with pleasant rooms and good board. 
Furnace heat. resh air ventilation. Near busi 
ness centre and public library Terms reasonable. 
Address ELIZABETH P. EVANS, Corner Raymond 
avenue and Chestnut street. 

BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH RLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 


‘D.S. WILTBERGER, Prop. 233 N. 2d ‘St. Phila. P Phila.. Pa. 


PEIRGE SCHOOL 


32d Year. 


A representative American Business 
School for both sexes, 


RECORD BUILDING, 


917-919 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
THOMAS MAY PEIROE, A.M.,Ph.D., 


Founder and Principal. 
1865-1896. 


A Systematic Business Training 


Coupled with a practical, sound and useful 
English education. 


Three full courses: 
BUSINESS, 
SHORTHAND ano TYPEWRITING, 
ENGLISH. 
The whole constituting an Ideal Combination. 


Graduates Cheerfully Assisted to Positions. 


Visitors welcome, especially during school 
hours, day or evening sessions. 


Call or write for School Literature. 


DAY SESSIONS, '96.'97, begin Monday, August 31, 1896. 
NIGHT SESSIONS, Monday, September £1, 1896. 
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Ivory SOAP 


99**ioo % PURE 


No other soap is found in so 


many homes. 


Tre Procter & Gamaie Co., Cin’ti. 





Delsarte Dress Reform. 


CORSETS AND COMFORT should be inseparable 
companions, and they are when the Delsarte Corset 
is worn. Being made hipless, they give perfect 
freedom of motion and yet are VERY SHAPELY 
AND STYLISH. 

“I never had so comfortable a_ corset.” 
“Wouldn’t know I had a corset on,”’ etc., are re 
marks often heard in the Delsarte Corset Pariors. 

The Waist and Bust Girdle are also the perfection 
of comfort. 

Mothers are interest'd in the Department of 
Children and Infant Wear. Complete outfit of 
Arnold’s Gertrude Suits and that book of priceless 
value to women, ‘“*‘ TOKOLOGY.” 


Agency for Philade)phia. 


MISS M. F. MOORE, 


1232 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





H.C.BODEN &CO. 
WALNUT &13"S 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS 


Our SPECIALTY: Spectacles and Eye-Glasses. 
OuR Motto: Accuracy and rromptness. 


WHY JS Ingram’s Blended Tea 
so much cheaper than cocoa? 
BECAUSE 


one pound makes one hundred and fifty cups. 


WILLIAM 8S. INGRAM, 


TEA DEALER, 
$1 NoRTH SECOND STREET, Philadelphia, Penna. 


| 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Dr. Chas. Dilworth Scholl 


DENTIST 
1507 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


DENTISTRY in all its branches given prompt and 
skillful attention. 


TREATING DISEASES OF THE TEETH. CROWN 
AND BRIDGE WORK SPECIALTIES. 


NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED. No 
charge made for Gas, or for Extracting Teeth, 
when new plates are ordered 

OFFICE HOURS: 
9 to 12a. m. 

1 to 5 Pp m. 


Cots for Charitable Institutions 


There being too many cots left over from the 
late General Conferences at Swarthmore, to store 
for future use, some of these will be donated to any 
charitable Institution desiring them, and paying 
the freight on them to destination. 

Applications should be = mys, stating number 
wanted, and giving plain tions where to ship 
them. ‘Address 


WILLIAM J. HALL, Swarthmore, Pa. 


ALL WORK GUARANTEED 





Friends’ Religious Conference. 


It is estimated that two hundred dollars will be 
required (in addition to the balance in hands of the 
Treasurer) to publish the proceedings of the Relig- 
ious Conference at Swarthmore. 

As there is no fund provided for the purpose, it is 

proposed to raise the amount as heretofore, by 
Sotantasy subscriptions. 
Those who would like to contribute will please 


remit to 
ELISHA H. WALKER, Treasurer, 
Fidelity Building, Baltimore, Md. 


WM. M. JACKSON, Secretary. 


EXTRAORDINARY SACRIFICE. SALE 


LADIES’, 


a 
& 


MISSES’, 








FINE SHOES 





AND CHILDREN’S 


“4 
a 


In about one month we move next door into our New Store, now building at 


45 NORTH THIRTEENTH STREET. 


EVERYTHING 


IN OUR STOCK SACRIFICED 


BEFORE WE GO. 


SOME STRAWS. 


About 200 pairs Women’s Fine Shoes reduced from all ue to $2.00 


All our Children’s Shoes, sizes § to 8, reducedto. . . 
Lot of Children’s Shoes, sizes 814 to 10%, reduced to. 
Lot of Misses’ Shoes, sizes 11 to 2, reduced to. . - 
Boys’ and Youths’ Fine Calf-skin Shoes, reduced to . 
No goods returnable after 5 days. 


Terms of sale : 


1.00 
1.25 
1.50 
ven e” BES 
No goods charged. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 


47 N. Thirteenth St., below Arch. 
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INTELLIGENCER. 
Vol. LIII. No 38 


A YEAR’S GOOD WORDS. 
XXXVIIL. 
FAITHFULNESS (0 the light is the watchword of all who 
hunger and thirst after righteousness,—of all seekers after 
the kingdom of Heaven 
CAROLINE E. STEPHEN. 


From her little volume, “‘ Quaker Strongholds,’’ the chapter on the 
Inner Light. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


FRIENDS. 


HENCEFORTH I call you not servants; for the servant knoweth not 
what his lord doeth; but I have called you friends.—John 15: 15. 


‘« Friends,’’ that blessed title given 
By the world’s most loving Friend 
When He gathered His disciples 
Round about Him at the end. 


We ‘‘ not servants ’’—He not master. 
Listen to the word He sends, 

As His loving promise greets us, 
Listen! ‘I have called you friends.” 


Are we ‘‘ Friends ’’ as we proclaim us, 
We disciples of to-day? 

Are we loving? Are we friendly? 
Do our deeds prove what we say? 


Gentle Jesus, could’st Thou see us, 

Us, who claim that blessed name 

Would’st Thou know us as Thy Friends still ? 
Is our title just the same ? 


Let us learn to live more nobly ! 

To deserve the name He lends 

His disciples, that we truly 

May be called, —‘‘ not servants ’’—‘* Friends !”’ 


PAPERS READ AT SWARTHMORE. 
VIII. 
ADDRESS BY AARON M. POWELL. 

Tuis is the beginning of the Second Religious Confer- 
ence of members of the Society of Friends. The first 
was held two years ago at Chappaqua, and the echoes of 
that gathering are still heard as sounds of encouragement 
in many quarters. The first Conference was the out- 
come of another gathering which preceded it; the first 
Religious Congress under the auspices of the Society of 
Friends, held at Chicago in connection with that unique 
and remarkable gathering, the World’s Parliament of Re 
ligions. The two preceding gatherings have been occa- 
sions of marked interest, and, as I believe, of great use- 
fulness; but in numbers this great gathering this after- 
noon [Eighth month 21] far exceeds those which have 
gone before; and if I mistake not, not only has it this 
numerical significance, but I believe it to be quite as re- 
markable a gathering in its personnel and spirit. I 
welcome, as the Chairman of the Committee having it in 
charge, with peculiar and especial pleasure, the large 
number of representatives who are here from all our seven 
yearly meetings,—large relatively from the distant yearly 
meetings as well as from Philadelphia, New York, and 
Baltimore. 


and Journal. 


PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 1g, 1896. 


{ JOURNAL. 
Vol. XXIV. No. 1244, 


It seems to me that the presence of such a gathering 
as this is itself an answer to the declaration we sometimes 
hear made that the mission of the Society of Friends is 
practically ended ; that its principles and testimonies 
latterly have come to be so far accepted by other people 
that there is really no need of its continuance as a dis 
tinct religious organization. For one, I do not share 
that feeling ; and I am sure that your presence indicates 
that you also feel that there is a mission for the Society ; 
that there is still reason why it should exist, and why it 
should act as hitherto, as an interpreter of spiritual truth 
—fundamental spiritual truth—of which the world was 
never in greater need than atthe presenttime. It is true 
that since the turbulent period in which Quakerism as a 
religious movement had its beginning, the conditions 
have largely changed ; but because the conditions have 
changed it does not therefore follow that there is not 
still the need of the lesson which we have by example 
and by precept to teach. There is, to-day, with the 
marvelous changes of communication and transportation, 
—there is another kind of unrest, there is a worry, a 
pressure, an anxiety, in modern life which is quite as 
urgent for some help as were the stormy, turbulent times 
of the period in which Quakerism had its beginning. 
What a blessing, indeed, that there still exists in organ- 
ized form for active service a body like this, whose mis- 
sion it is primarily to assert the supremacy of the soul. 
In these modern conditions, in the environment of 
modern life, there is a diversion such as never obtained 
before from the inward to the outward, in very many 
ways,—very many seductive ways; and in the presence 
of all th’s unrest, this anxiety, this worry, what a blessing 
indeed to have some voices summoning the tired, the 
anxious soul to that source above all other sources of 
strength and rest, the presence of the Divine within ! 

No, dear friends, the mission of Quakerism is by no 
means ended, and I believe that we stand to-day, and this 
great gathering is itself an indication of it, upon the 
threshold of a new awakening interest in the principles and 
testimonies we and the beloved ones that have gone be- 
fore us have cherished, and I believe this, because of the 
needs to which I have referred. Our inheritance as 
children of God is indeed a rare one. God is spirit and 
we are spiritual. God is our Father, we are his children, 
and what is peculiar to us,—for we are still a peculiar 
people, as we are designated by the world ; we are still a 
peculiar people, and what is peculiar to us is this, that we 
believe literally in the filial relationship between the in- 
dividual human soul and the great Oversoul, and we hold 
it to be our precious prerogative, as children of the All- 
Father, listening in the quiet with the spiritual ear, to 
hear and discern his spiritual voice for our guidance and 
support. Hence, we are also peculiar in our methods of 
worship. We gather in the silence, and to those who 
know the significance of the silence what so refreshing 
as it,—if it be the living silence? I am quite aware 
that it must yet seem to be a very strange thing to those 
not accustomed to it, to those accustomed to ritual, and 
form, and ceremony, it must yet seem to be a strange 
thing to gather thus and to sit in silent waiting. I noted 
ijn the discussion at one of the sessions of the great Con- 
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ference of Friends held in Manchester, England, a few 


months ago, that one of the adult members, a new mem- 
ber of the Society, from the adult school of which our 
friend Graham told us with so much interest, yesterday,— 
this man, not a birthright member among Friends, in- 
terested through the adult school, had never attended a 
Friends’ meeting, and on a First-day morning he ac- 
cepted an invitation to attend Friends’ meeting, and he 
gathered with thein in the silence and he sat a little while 
in the silence, and then he began to feel uneasy and dis- 
turbed, he began to feel sympathy for the Friends,—he 
said he thought the minister had failed to arrive! To 
those unaccustomed to our way it must seem inadequate 
at first. 

Indeed, I think that our own members, many of 
them, are in need of a renewed baptism, and an awaken- 
ing concerning the power of silence, that it has a mission 
to us all, that even many of our own members, longing 
for the spoken word, fail to come into the true attitude 
of the quiet. I fear too many of those among us who 
might be expected to have appreciation of the silent 
meeting are wont to depreciate it. 

But it is not alone in reference to the meeting that I 
urge a recognition of the fundamental, the peculiar, the 
distinctive principle which we as a people cherish with 
regard to the silence. I believe that it should become 
with us,—not on the First-day only, but it should become 
the habitual mental attitude that we keep as fully as 
possible, even in the midst of our daily activities, the 
consciousness of our relationship to the Divine. It 
would save us in times of temptation, it would help us in 
times of trouble, it would sweeten our joys, if this could 
‘ be our habitual attitude. It is something for us at least 
to strive for. 

I said that Quakerism is still needed as an interpreter 
to the world of Divine truth. It is needed not alone in 
the spoken or the written word ; it is needed still to 
interpret by example the lesson which the Quaker life 
and character in its highest perfection has taught,—taught 
so effectively by those who have gone before us. It has 
been preéminently, as the historic past of Friends indi- 
cates, by the life and the character that Friends have 
taught. George Fox, after he had wrestled in the lone- 
liness and the quiet and then saw the light as it came to 
him, was led not only to teach by the word, but he was 
led at the very outset of his ministry and mission to ex- 
emplify to a waiting world the character of the thought 
by which he was animated. And so as you read his 
Journal you will find him waiting upon the poor and 
ministering to their wants, you will find him attending on 
the occasion of the servants’ hiring, exhorting the ser- 
vants to be true to their employers, exhorting the em- 
pioyers to be kind and just and considerate to the em- 
ployed. Is there not in this sphere still the need of 
kindred teaching,—was there ever greater need than 
now? So, when George Fox visited Barbadoes, where 
slavery existed, and the negroes flocked to his meetings, 
such was the character of his teaching that the slave- 
holders forbade the negroes to attend the meetings of 
Fox. Turn to William Penn, and though he spoke with 
both voice and pen so effectively, he taught the world 
from the beginning of his active career to the present 
time, as we see him in the figure surmounting the mu- 
nicipal building of Philadelphia, the lesson of justice 
and kindness to the Indians. Elizabeth Fry,—how she 
too taught the world with regard to the needs of the 
prisoners; and John Woolman, and Anthony Benezet, 
and Benjamin Lundy, and Whittier in our own day, with 
reference to the abolition of slavery, and our own be- 
loved Lucretia Mott taught the world both by precept 
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and example the important lesson which Quakerism has 
proclaimed concerning both the freedom of the negroes 
and the equality of woman. 

Yes, Quakerism has been preéminently a practical 
religion, based upon the fundamental spiritual view to 
which I have adverted. We must bearin mind, with 
these changed methods, these new conditions among us, 
however much we may enjoy such gifted papers as we have 
listened to at every session of the Conference preceding 
this,—and it has been a delight in a literary sense,—it has 
been a still greater delight in a moral and spiritual sense, 
they have been indeed remarkable papers ;—however 
much we may enjoy this aspect of our changed methods, 
we must bear in mind that the Friends must still continue 
to be a synonym for integrity and uprightness in character. 
Wendell Phillips once told me how in his childhood be 
imbibed a prejudice against Quakerism. When he was a 
little boy, and they closed up their summer cottage at 
Nahant, by the sea, they thought it well to have it painted 
before their return the next year; and his father said 
there is so and so, a Lynn Quaker, an honest man, and 
we will have him paint the cottage, and it will be all right 
when we return. Wendell Phillips said he would never 
forget the impression upon his boyish mind concerning 
the Quakers, when they went back the next summer, and 
all the chairs stuck to the floor! There had been some 
mistake in the quality of the Lynn Friend’s paint! The 
distress which anything of that kind causes the onlooker, 
and especially the young, must be great indeed. Let us 
then keep to a high standard in daily life, in business re- 
lations, in our relations with each other. We are not 
likely to be, as a people, perhaps, distinguished in the 
arena of scholarship and higher criticism which have 
been spoken of here, but we have been, I may claim, 
truly a peculiar people in the reputation gained as the 
representatives of righteousness and peace. Let us see 
to it, whatever other changes are made, we do not lower 
this standard. 

Just a word and I must close,—about the significance 
of this Conference to the young. It is peculiarly the 
opportunity, as it will be the responsibility, of the large 
number of young people who goto make up this great 
audience. Presently these gray hairs here will all dis- 
appear, all who are here about me,—elderly people, 
(myself among the number, though I do not feel at all 
old),—will be gathered to the fathers in the life beyond. 
On your shoulders, dear young people, in a peculiar sense, 
rests the responsibility of this hour, and of the years 
which are to follow. While we are here, then, in this 
Conference now formally opened, let it be a part ot 
your mission to consider how you can best be practical 
interpreters, each in your own way, of the great truths 
which we represent as a religious body, remembering 
all the time that ours, while it is a religion of silent 
waiting and spiritual communion, is also that of the 
Master of old, who went about doing good, preéminently 
a religion of service, as well. Let the lesson come home 
to each and all that— 


“ There is rest alone in duty done, 
There is peace alone in striving.” 





IX. 
THE SILENT MEETING. 


ROBERT M. JANNEY. 

Tue form of worship among Friends is the direct and 
natural outgrowth and expression of their conception of 
God, and that conception they believe to be directly in 
accord with, indeed based upon, the New Testament 
revelation of him, as made in and through Jesus Christ. 
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They believe that God is Spirit, and that they | unison with the great universal harmony which is working 


who worship him acceptably must worship him in 
spirit and in truth,—that there is in every soul a spark 
of this Divine Spirit, and that through the medium 
of this indwelling, inspeaking Christ, they may hold 
communion with him, and that only as they are in har- 
mony with this still, small voice, attentive to its revela- 
tions, and obedient to its impulses, can they perform 
true and acceptable worship. 

As a natural, indeed, the only /ogica/ result of this 
belief, Friends’ worship is based upon the silent meeting, 
in which not reader, nor minister, nor priest, but God 
himself is the teacher, and each soul may be brought into 
direct and living contact with him. 

They do not discard the offices of the preacher, they 
fully recognize them, but they accord him no exclusive 
or superior access to the Father, and believe that he can 
preach aliving and edifying doctrine only as he dwells 
under the same anointing power to which all have access. 
Indeed there will always be those loftier souls who dwell 
nearer to the heart of the Infinite, whose spiritual ears 
are more sensitive to the vibrations of Truth, and such 
will ever be instruments by which the Father will encour- 
age, strengthen, confirm, and lead us to himself, until he 
shall be all in all, and weshall desire none other. Until 
this time shall come it is perhaps natural that we should 
long for the spoken word, and incline to believe that the 
prevalence ef silence in our meetings means decadence 
and death. 

There zs a silence of death when in listless, formal 
idleness we sit like images, purposeless, aimless, our 
thoughts drifting like shadows, leaving no impress upon 
our vacant minds. 

But there is also the silence of 4fe, when the soul, 
oblivious of all outward things, in quietness of heart 
and mind, draws nigh to the great heart and source of 
all life, there to search itself as with a lighted candle, 
there to discard all that is unworthy or base, there to re- 
new its strength, there to attune itself to lofty and noble 
and earnest purposes. 

We may come very short of this ideal; but why put 
God so far away from us, and feel that only in some mys- 
terious and occult way, through intervention and media- 
tion, can we approach him? Like the people of old, we 
make of him, as it were, a graven image, we clothe him 
with human, (alas, too often with inhuman !) attributes, 
and seat him upon a throne in some far distant heaven, 
to be propitiated by offerings, and worshipped with ritual 
and ceremony and psalm. 

Can we not bring ourselves to realize his continual 
presence with us,—to recognize him in the myriad forms 
of nature all about us? What are these but expressions 
of him whom we call God, creations of him who also 
created us, and linked us to himself by the inbreathing of 
his Spirit ? 

I repeat that the vocal ministry undoubtedly has its 
place,—I do not wish to undervalue it, I believe it will 
grow and increase among us in proportion as we are 
faithful to the leading of the Spirit, but it should be the out- 
growth and expression of worship,and is not itself worship. 

May we not come to regard our silent meetings in a 
higher and more helpful light? I think we have not 
been sufficiently thoughtful in this matter, and have not 
taken due care through our First-day Schools and Asso- 
ciations to explain the nature of our worship, and its 
suitableness for even the little child, so endearing to them 
the periods of silent communion. 

Let us enter our meetings with the feeling that we are 
coming into the presence of light, and life, and strength, 
which we make ours simply by bringing ourselves into 


to that grand consummation which means /u//ness of life. 

Is this difficult? Yes! and No! 

Yes! if with the childlike impatience which counts 
the minutes we would attain it at once. 

No! if with that long patience which in silence brings 
in turn the perfection of stalk, and flower, and fruit, we 
are willing to feel our way, confident that God’s purposes 
are fulfilled in us with our constant giving of our Jdes?, 
and equally confident that he will reward us by a fuller 
manifestation of himself, as we diligently seek him. 

As we take our seats in meeting let us exclude from 
our thoughts all petty or unworthy things, and centre 
them upon the real significance and aim of this human 
life ; let us try to realize that with us and within us is 
the power to shield, to inspire, to direct, the power to 
crown with victory every determined resolve for su- 
premacy over the things which are a hindrance to our 
spiritual growth. Let us feel that while close about us 
lies— 

‘¢ The realm of spiritual mysteries ”’ 
it does not matter how— 


‘* We plan, and contrive, and discuss ; 
It is only in the silence the mystery sfeass to us.” 


X 
PAPER BY JONATHAN W. PLUMMER. 
{In discussion of the paper by Elizabeth Powell Bond.] 

IN response to the paper just read may I not accept 
its beautiful thought, without attempt to enlarge on its 
line of suggestion, and use my few minutes in consider- 
ing the question from another standpoint ? 

In considering questions of this character, we need to 
recognize and follow the laws that govern the spiritual 
nature of man; inward feeling and perception are need- 
ful to our best development, are part of our nature, or 
being, equally with our outward senses and mental logic, 
yet there are those who fail to recognize truths that are 
not evident to the outward senses or in the light of 
recognized material law. 

Many truths stand unchallenged to-day that were re- 
jected for generations or centuries because they did not 
accord with material law as then understood. May we 
not ask the doubter, or inquirer, to consider our claim for 
spiritual religion as a power needed in daily life, as pos- 
sibly one of these truths which, when dispassionately 
considered, may prove itself and establish another fact 
upon which man can wisely build ? 

While all recognize the physical and intellectual 
natures of man, and the need of the second to give high 
manhood, we ask that the third and highest nature of a 
full manhood may be recognized by all as coming under 
as clear proof as the second, where we follow the law 
governing its development. Each nature begins as a 
germ of life,—the first as matter, the second as mind 
dwelling in matter, and the third as spirit operating 
through mind. 

The first nature, if alone, is governed by animal 
needs and instinct, and knows nothing of Sin or 
Righteousness. 

The second, as developed, can reason from experi- 
ence, can deduce laws as needed by associated man, lim- 
iting individual liberty within the range of common 
interests and welfare ; it can rise by thought and experi- 
ence to a power that may comprehend all material law 
and guide nature’s forces for the benefit of mankind, 
lifting man from the brute, or first nature, to the height of 
physical and intellectual manhood. 

As to the third nature, have not all thoughtful and 
honest seekers for spiritual truth felt at times that there 
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is something within them not responding to any of the 
five senses, or operating under the guidance of logical 
thought, that impresses them with a sense of duty, a 
sense of right or wrong? Unregarded, this may remain 
in us undeveloped and our consciousness of its existence 
generally die out ; but as we begin to realize that this is 
the germ of spiritual life, and honestly desire and watch 
for its development through obedience to these inward 
impulses, we feel that it answers our craving for the 
right, and gives light and power to our spiritual search- 
ing. We may grow slowly in the beginning, but as we 
seek unselfishly, and in earnest integrity, for this light 
and power for immediate duty, we find an inward re- 
sponse that satisfies us, andif obeyed leads us rightly and 
causes spiritual growth. 

We are not given infinite vision, or the full law that 
is to govern man in his varied conditions and surround- 
ings, but the ‘‘ Inward Light’’ or ‘‘ Christ Within ’’ 
dwells in our souls to guide during each hour of thought 
or action, so as to give us our highest development and 
manhood, which the gospel of Jesus calls us to. We can 
by reason and experience know this to be true, as we 
know of the existence of Christian Love or of Fear, by 
mental feeling and by the /ruitage. 

‘* And God said let us make man in our image, after 
our likeness ’’—Genesis, 1 : 26. God is a Spirit, and 
our highest nature bears his likeness, and is therefore 
spiritual. Its leadings are to that which is true, pure, 
just, unselfish, and to that love for all that yearns to save 


and to lead into the light, into the right, and into in- 
ward peace. 


our knowledge of Truth, and are lifted above the law of 
either the first or second natures, having a higher, more 
perfect law within ourselves that leads us to discharge all 


our duties, even without knowledge of the existence of 
statutory law. Those who have this experience live in an 
atmosphere of right and peace and lead us to expect such 
sweetness and purity of spirit, integrity, and unselfish- 
ness of conduct in their lives, that we are led to say, 
** How saintly and sweet that face is! What a blessing 
that life has been in our neighborhood !”’ 

Spiritual religion is the religion developed by the 
Spirit, and this spirit dwells in each accountable soul, 
becomes the teacher of right or righteousness to it, and 
as the mind listens for its impulses, as the heart sincerely 
cares for its wisdom, it becomes a daily guide, giving a 
richness to the consecrated and obedient soul, a sweet- 
ness and peace, purity and nobility, that all, even the 
unbeliever, can feel and admire; hence more than all 
written law, more than any religion of outward ceremony 
or doctrine of faith, is Spiritual religion adapted to the 
needs of our daily life. 


On a Hor Day.—One of the New York daily papers 
recently told of a boy who was passing one of the large 
hotels when ice was being delivered there. In handling 
the ice, a large block broke, and several pieces were left 
on the sidewalk. The boy stood still, and watched the 
icemen, until he decided they were not going to pick 
those pieces up. He went to one of the men, and asked 
if he might have the ice. He was told he could. He 
gathered the pieces up, and carried them to a trench 
where some workmen were at work in the sun, and gave 
the pieces to them. The men were astonished at the 


offer, and then eagerly grasped the ice. The boy walked 
on whistling. 


‘* Censure is the tax man pays to the public for be- 
ing eminent.’’ 


If obeyed, we grow clearer and broader in° 
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REPORT OF THE CONFERENCES. 

(Continued from Last Week.) 

THE PHILANTHROPIC UNION. 
THE sessions of Friends’ Union for Philanthropic Labor, 
six in number, began on Second-day morning, the 24th 
of Eighth month. There was still a very large attend- 
ance ; while many persons had gone home, others had 
just arrived. 

John William Hutchinson, Chairman, called the 
meeting to order, atg 30 a.m. Allen Flitcraft offered 
prayer. The Chairman, ina brief opening address, spoke 
of the beginnings of the Union, and referred to the fact 
that not until the eighth meeting, at Chappaqua, in 1894, 
were all the seven yearly meetings represented. Since 
then interest in it had increased, and the philanthropic 
work done by Friends in various directions largely grown. 
The names of the delegates were called, and the report 
of the Executive Committee was read. Reports were 
then presented from the Philanthropic organizations in 
Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, and Baltimore yearly meetings, 
giving in some detail the planof workin each. A point 
that was strongly emphasized was the good that may be 
done, especially in the West, where Friends are few, by 
making use of the daily and weekly papers. 

Elizabeth B. Passmore, of Oxford, Pa., superinten- 
dent of the department, read a report on ‘‘ Mission Work 
Among Women and Children.’’ This work, as an or- 
ganized effort, is chiefly confined to the large cities, but 
in the country neighborhoods many Friends do what 
they can by codperating with outside societies. The 
report gave an outline of the organizations in different 
cities, New York, Brooklyn, Baltimore, etc. 

Discussion of the report was opened by Allen J. 
Flitcraft, of Chicago. He alluded to the great influence 
of the mother in the home and the necessity for teaching 
the poor how to help themselves. In the distribution of 
alms, the greatest tact is necessary in order that the 
recipient may be helped to self-independence and not 
pauperized. 

Mary H. Whitson told how one mother, in a particu- 
larly filthy home, had been aroused to effort by the loan 
of a looking glass, which enabled her to see herself as 
others saw her. Alice C. Robinson made a plea for her 
free kindergartens, and suggested that those who visited 
among the poor should be dressed in such garments as are 
worn by the poor, setting an example of neatness and 
cleanliness. A Friend said that much good may be done 
by visiting mothers in a neighborly way, in the spring 
and fall, and showing them how to make over the chil- 
dren’s clothes to the best advantage. Hannah Hallowell 
Clothier called attention to the great need for better 
sanitary arrangements among the poor, and advocated 
model tenement houses as good investments for capital. 
Lizzie Strattan said that the root of all poverty is the 
squandering of money for alcoholic liquors. Clara B. 
Miller spoke of the good that may be done by taking 
waifs into Friends’ families, and training them to become 
useful citizens. 

At the afternoon session, the delegates reported the 
following nominations of officers, which were approved : 
President, John William Hutchinson, of New York ; 
Recording Secretary, Florence L. Conrad, of Philadel- 
phia ; Corresponding Secretary, Sarah R. Matthews, of 
Maryland ; Treasurer, Robert M. Janney, of Philadelphia. 

The reports of New York, Philadelphia, and Genesee 
yearly meetings were read, all of them being highly en- 
couraging. In connection with Philadelphia’s report, 
Lydia A. Schofield paid a tribute to Joseph A. Bogardus, 
and to Samuel B. Carr, of Philadelphia, an active laborer 
for Temperance and other reforms, lately deceased. 
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Several Friends united with her testimony. Joseph Powell 
exhorted the workers in the philanthropic field to press on. 
Lavinia P. Yeatman spoke of the shock of the death of 
Joseph A. Bogardus. Charlotte W. Cocks said we must be 
resigned. George S. Truman expressed his satisfaction 
that the reports read this afternoon made no allusion to 
proposals of action in regard to matters of Society disci- 
line. 

. The report of the Committee on Purity was read by 
the Superintendent of the Department, Aaron M. Powell. 
It described the progress of the work in the several 
yearly meetings, which was generally satisfactory. It 
proposed that a friendly message be sent to the Congress 
to be held at Berne, Switzerland. A draft of such mes- 
sage was read by Dr. O. Edward Janney, and approved, 
and directed to be forwarded through Aaron M. and 
Anna Rice Powell, who were authorized to act as dele- 
gates from this Conference, and to add others to their num- 
ber, if they should see proper. 

Alice C. Robinson opened the discussion of the sub- 
ject, exhorting mothers and fathers to a serious consider- 
ation of the duties falling upon them, and discussing 
other important phases of the subject. 

The report on Demoralizing Publications was read by 
the Superintendent of the Department, Anna Rice 
Powell. Active work has been done in nearly all the 
yearly meetings. There has been a general effort to 
induce editors of daily newspapers to improve the char- 
acter of the matter printed as news, and some satisfac- 
tory responses have been received. A paper on ‘‘ The 
Press ’’ was then read by Pauline W. Holme, of Balti- 
more. We hope to print its hereafter. 


A discussion of the subject followed. Myron G. 


Allen, of Granville, N. Y., said we could not expect our 


government to be better than the majority of the people, 
and in like manner newspapers represented the average 
of their readers, If all readers would demand better 
periodicals they would soon be furnished. Lydia H. 
Price said she was sure that many hearts respond with 
deep appreciation of the papers which had been read. 
They not only presented important points, but served to 
awaken new thought. Looking back twenty-five years, 
she could see the progress made in the willingness and 
ability to consider thoughtfully such subjects as they had 
treated. Encouraged by this, what may we not hope for 
in the future? Edward B. Rawson regretted that his 
voice was not loud enough to be heard as far as Ohio. 
Alluding to a statement in the Purity report from that 
yearly meeting, he said impurity was not confined to any 
particular class. It was widely spread. S. Raymond 
Roberts exhorted all to avoid reading Sunday newspapers. 
Joseph R. Jackson, of Washington, cited the saying of 
Paul: ‘‘ Whatsoever a man thinketh in his heart, so is 
he.’’ James Yearsley, who said he had been fourteen 
years actively at work on the ‘‘ metropolitan newspaper,”’ 
spoke. He denied that the publication of crime caused 
(as had been stated) the commission of similar crimes. 
He thought that crime was increasing in this country, 
and that the cause of it was the poverty of the people. 
Hannah A. Plummer, Chicago, urged the organization 
of Parents’ Associations, in which parents should con- 
sider their duties to their children. Newton C. Fetter, 
a Baptist minister (at Doylestown, Pa.), spoke of what he 
owed to his contact with Friends in his earlier life, and 
rejoiced in the opportunity of being present. He was 
deeply interested in the subjects which had been dis- 
cussed. He said eternal vigilance was necessary with 
reference to corrupting literature offered to children. 
‘« Evil communications corrupt good manners.’’ 

A number of announcements were made, and the 
session, after a period of quiet, closed. 
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THIRD -DAY, EIGHTH MONTH 25. 


The session began again at 9.30. After a devotional 
pause the report of the Executive Committee was pre- 
sented, naming superintendents of the several departments 
of work, as follows: 

Mission work among women and children, Elizabeth 
B. Passmore, Oxford ; purity, Aaron M. Powell, Plain- 
field ; demoralizing publications, Pauline W. Holmes, 
Baltimore ; gambling, lotteries, and kindred vices, Wil- 
liam C. Starr, Richmond, Ind. ; tobacco and other nar- 
cotics, Eli M. Lamb, Baltimore ; temperance, Jesse H. 
Holmes, George School ; Indian Affairs, Joseph J. Janney, 
Baltimore ; work for colored people, Anna M. Jackson, 
New York ; prison reform, Mariana W. Chapman, Brook- 
lyn ; capital punishment, John L. Thomas, Pendleton, 
Ind. ; peace and arbitration, Isaac Roberts, Consho- 
hocken. 

The report on Tobacco, prepared by Jonathan K. 
Taylor, of Baltimore, was read by the Secretary. Much 
individual work has been done, literature has been circu- 
lated, legislatures have been petitioned to forbid the 
sale of cigarettes to boys, and everywhere is noticed a 
strong and growing sentiment in the Society against the 
use of tobacco. 

John L. Griffin expressed the opinion that it is of 
little use to labor with those who have already acquired 
the tobacco habit, but by working with the young it is 
possible that the next generation may avoid the habit and 
be greatly improved in physical health thereby. 

Several Friends stated that, since the beginning of 
the meetings, with an average daily attendance of about 
1,000 men, they had not noticed a single instance of 
smoking on the grounds. Thomas H. Speakman, Dr. 
Joshua Janney, and Isaac Wilson testified that it is possi- 
ble to persuade confirmed tobacco users to discontinue 
the habit, and the latter urged ministers to bear witness 
against it in theirsermons. Elizabeth Lloyd said that 
even among tobacco users there is such a strong sentiment 
against cigarettes that, by making a concerted movement 
along the lines, legislation may be secured prohibiting 
their manufacture and sale. Emilie C. Garrett urged young 
women to be prompt to speak the word in season, as their 
influence is great. She said that it is ungentlemanly to 
pollute with tobacco smoke the air that others must 
breathe. 

George S. Truman, of Nebraska, expressed his sur- 
prise that here in the East smoking is allowed in the 
street cars. Pauline W. Holmes said that people need to 
be more enlightened concerning the evils of tobacco. 
Intelligent workers are in demand. Ada B. Mitchell 
appealed to fathers to be examples to their sons, and 
Henry R. Russell spoke of the great influence of the 
teachers of secular schools. 

Jonathan K. Taylor closed the discussion. He said 
that the use of tobacco affected the action of the heart, 
and that physicians testified to the fact that ‘‘ the tobacco 
heart’’ was increasing. Tobacco, a poison, particularly 
made that organ its point of attack. Its use weakens the 
will power. He related an incident in his experience as 
a teacher, showing the anxiety of a father addicted to 
smoking, to keep his two boys from the habit. 

The report on Temperance, James H. Atkinson, 
Superintendent, was then read. The work in this depart- 
ment has been patiently pressed forward, and many de- 
tails were presented. The reports from the several yearly 
meetings, under this heading, were summarized. 

John J. Cornell read an extended paper, in which he 
reviewed the advancement of the testimony of Friends 
against intoxicants, citing from early minutes of the 
Society on the subject. Ultimately, the substantial 
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cleansing of our own fold from the direful effects of these 
destructive agents was seen to be only a preparation for 
work in the wider field. He dwelt upon the demand for 
this, and urged that all should in some way contribute to 
it. We should follow the example of Jesus in doing 
good in all the ways that open before us. We have been 
in the past largely occupied with the effects springing 
from the drink evil ; we now are examining the ways of 
removing the evil itself. He spoke of the old ideas that 
alcohol was useful as a stimulant, and was even a food, 
and of its use as a remedial agent, and pointed out how 
scientific investigation had corrected or modified these 
views. The experience of such physicians as Dr. N. S. 
Davis, of Chicago, and Sir Benjamin Richardson, of 
London, shows that alcohol in medicine is injurious, not 
helpful. 

Dr. L. H. Satterthwaite, Trenton, N. J., said our 
own house was far from being perfect. She appealed to 
Friends who know the magnitude of the evil of intem- 
perance to unite in active warfare upon it. Neither 
Prohibition, Protection, nor Free Coinage will be a 
panacea for the nation’s ills; we need earnest, upright, 
and moral citizens, and action at the primary elections 
in behalf of good nominations. Isaac Wilson condemned 
the system of legalizing and licensing the liquor traffic. 
Each dollar of revenue thus derived cost one dollar to 
obtain it, and such money was indeed blood money. 
Jonathan K. Taylor emphasized the two points, total 
abstinence for the individual and prohibition for the 
State. He cited the judgment of many prominent men 
as to the destruction worked by the drink traffic, and drew 
the conclusion that united action to suppress it was the 
greatduty. Thomas. H. Speakman said the ultimate 
consummation of the work was legislation, and the way 
to reach it was political; we must vote for temperance 
men, and when we get woman suffrage the temperance 
reform will be easy. Walter Laing rejoiced in the ad- 
vancement in temperance feeling among Friends, shown 
by the paper by John J. Cornell. Isabel Shortlidge said 
that while there is much to discourage temperance workers 
there is also much to encourage, and cited the marked 
change in the arrangements as to having wine at the Yale 
alumni dinner. Allen J. Flitcraft, Chicago, spoke of 
the difficulty of the question as to the medical value of 
alcohol ; he cited the views of the Superintendent of the 
Presbyterian Hospital as not agreeing with those of Dr. 
Davis. John H. Shotwell condemned the license system, 
as also did Oliver S. Fell. 

Hannah A. Plummer, Chicago, said the movement in 
that city against alcohol in medicine was progressing, and 
had passed the experimental stage. Dr. O. E. Janney 
cited further medical testimony that alcohol was not only 
not needful in medical practice, but injurious, and earn- 
estly advised all never to use alcohol as medicine, them- 
selves, without the explicit advice of a physician. John 
J. Cornell, in a few words, closed the consideration of 
the subject, and after announcements and silence the 
session closed. 

The afternoon session began at 2.30. The tent was 
nearly filled at the hour of opening. A committee of 
two from each yearly meeting was appointed to fix the 
amount to be raised for the use of the Union, the coming 
two years, and to rearrange the quotas of the several 
yearly meetings (Genesee having joined the Union). 
The Conference directed that the traveling expenses of 
the officers (the chairman, two secretaries, and treasurer), 
in attending the Conferences and meetings of the Execu- 
tive Committee, be paid by the Union. 

The report on Gambling, Lotteries, and Kindred 
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Vices, by William C. Starr, Superintendent, was then 
read. Work was reported in Ohio, Genesee, New York, 
and Indiana yearly meetings, and the correspondence of 
W. C. Starr with Gov. Culbertson, of Texas, concerning 
the attempt to hold a prize fight in that State, in Eighth 
month, 1895, was given. 

Joseph Powell spoke briefly on the report. Allen 
Flitcraft condemned ‘‘ progressive euchre ’’ as one of the 
minor forms of gambling, leading to worse. Alice C. 
Robinson remarked that there were many objectionable 
things at the county fairs, coming under this head. 
Nathan Moore said that in Clearfield county, Pa., the 
county fair, formerly very objectionable in this way, had 
now been completely reformed, under the pressure of 
public sentiment. John L. Thomas called attention to 
a point mentioned in the report, the firm stand taken by 
Gov. Matthews, of Indiana, in his protracted and finally 
successful contest with pool-sellers and gamblers at a race- 
track at Robie. David B. Bullock condemned prizes in 
schools, ‘‘ prize packages,’’ etc., as leading to gambling. 
S. Elizabeth Stover sympathized with these remarks, and 
regretted the too general desire to get something for 
nothing. Lydia A. Schofield disapproved progressive 
euchre and its prize accompaniments. Allen J. Flitcraft 
emphasized a simple rule in these matters: whenever we 
expect to get something without rendering an equivalent 
it has a basis of wrong. He did not see the harm of 
students in competing for prizes at schools. Elma M. 
Preston had been concerned about the too general prac- 
tice of children playing marbles ‘‘ for keeps,’’ as showing 
a want of high principle. 

The report on Capital Punishment was read by the 
Superintendent, John L. Thomas. It reported work in 
Illinois, Ohio, Baltimore, and New York yearly meetings. 

Robert S. Haviland briefly discussed the report. He 
could see a steady growth, notwithstanding apparent 
apathy, in the opposition to the death penalty. He 
thought the pardoning power should be restricted as to 
those convicted of capital crimes. Howard M. Jenkins 
thought there was not, by any means, even among 
Friends, universal condemnation of the death penalty. 
David Ferris earnestly advocated its abolition. William 
M. Jackson said that not the State, not the official, was 
responsible for the execution of criminals in capital cases, 
but those who make the law, and those who find a verdict 
of guilty in such cases. 

The report on Prison Reform was read by the Superin- 
tendent, Mariana W. Chapman. It referred to work done 
in Illinois, Indiana, Baltimore, New York, and other 
yearly meetings. It reviewed in a very interesting man- 
ner the condition of penal and other institutions in a 
number of the States. 

John William Hutchinson read a paper on ‘‘ Preven- 
tive and Reformatory Measures,’’ in which he earnestly 
advocated Free Kindergarten work for children, the re- 
form of the county jails, and the adoption of the parole 
and preventive system for first offenders. Edward Stabler, 
Jr., opened the discussion of the general subject. Crime, 
he said, was probably on the increase in most of the 
States, it was not so in all of them. He described the 
work of Prisoners’ Aid Associations, and similar volun- 
tary organizations. He strongly commended manual 
training in schools. Harriet Cox McDowell followed, 
and called the attention to the manner in which the sev- 
eral departments of philanthropic work fit into and help 
each other. She added further details concerning the 
Free Kindergartens, and described some of their experi- 
ences. 

Hannah A. Plummer described the excellent prison 
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work done by the Woman’s Club of Chicago. Anna 
Bradway emphasized the evils of the county jails. Anna 
Hendrickson, Washington City, said it was her ob- 
servation in ten years of prison work, that education did 
not prevent criminality. Many prisoners were well edu- 
cated ; she had seen some who could read their bibles in 
three languages. Remove the saloons and then educate. 
Cora Haviland, Brooklyn, dwelt further on the free 
kindergartens. Cornelia J. Shoemaker advocated the 
provision of libraries in prisons.. Sarah B. Flitcraft de- 
scribed the success accomplished in Chester, Pa., in the 
appointment of a police matron for that city. Henry 
R. Russell said the kindergarten touched the child at the 
right time, and recalled the recommendation of manual 
training in the paper of Edward Stabler, Jr. Benjamin 
Rogers called attention to the horrible ‘‘ prison pens ’’ in 
some of the Southern States, describing that of Florida 
which he had personally visited. Reading matter might 
be sent to these. David Ferris said the spring of prison 
reform must be Christian love, the desire to reform the 
criminal. He mentioned that the whipping-post was still 
in operation in Delaware. Chas. H. Pennypacker said it 
was not correct that either poverty or crime was on the 
increase in the country ; our troubles arise from the fact 
that we are the dumping ground for other countries. 
Several approved this. The chairman cited the report of 


Carroll D. Wright, of the United States Bureau of Statis- 
tics, to the effect that convictions for crime were becom- 
ing more numerous. Elizabeth B. Passmore said children 
should never be found in jails. 

Aaron M. Powell was gratified at the progress shown 
by this Conference in the work of prison reform. 
earnestly endorsed the feature of manual training. 


He 
He 
said that, according to the statistics of the last census, the 
number of criminals has increased in proportion to the 
population, except in those States where the liquor 
traffic is prohibited by law. He then bade farewell to 
the company, as he would leave Swarthmore that 
evening, in order to sail for Europe next morning. After 
the usual devotional period the session closed. 


FOURTH DAY, EIGHTH MONTH 26. 


The closing sessions, morning and afternoon, were 
still largely attended. Though many had returned home, 
the audience present seemed to nearly fill the large tent. 

The first business, in the morning, was a report from 
the Executive Committee, which was approved. It pro- 
posed that 5,000 copies of the proceedings of the Union 
should be published, 4,500 of them for distribution. 
They recommended that $800 be raised to pay the 
expenses of the Philanthropic Union. This sum is 
for the expense of printing, and for incidental expenses. 

Joseph J. Janney, of Baltimore, read the report on the 
Indians. Owing to changes in the management of In- 
dian affairs by the Government, Friends are able to do 
less in this direction than formerly. They keep some 
field matrons at work teaching Indian women the duties 
of home life, and Friends in Baltimore have kept in close 
touch with the authorities in the Indian Department and 
watched the drift of legislation. 

In beginning the discussion of the subject, Charles F. 
Jenkins, of Philadelphia, read a paper. He said that 
one-half of the 250,000 Indians in the United States 
wear the dress of civilization, less than 40,000 use the 
English language intelligently, and about 50,000 live on 
and cultivate lands allotted to them in severalty. He 
spoke especially on the Field Matron work, which he 
cordially commended. 

John J. Cornell said the idea of appointing field 
matrons originated with Louisa J. Roberts, and the first 
matron sent out was by Genesee Yearly Meeting, to the 


Santee Sioux Agency. Dr. Edward H. Magill discussed 
the plan of a Friends’ school for Indians of the tribes 
remaining in New York State. He spoke of the great 
work of Captain Pratt at Carlisle, and said that the way 
was open for such work in New York. He regretted that 
his illness last spring prevented the carrying out of plans 
he had formed to visit the Indians of those tribes, and to 
confer with the New York officials on the plan of the 
School. What is most needed must be an individual 
really concerned to carry on the work,—a man like 
Captain Pratt. In answer toa question by Mary Willets, 
Dr. Magill said it was the judgment of those who had 
considered the subject that probably it would be best not 
to have the school on any one of the reservations, but this 
had not been positively decided. 

Joseph J. Janney said John J. Cornell and Charles F. 
Jenkins were both right as to the origin of the field 
matron work; Genesee did send out the first one, but 
the concern there having terminated, Baltimore revived 
it, and the present Government system being established, 
a matron under the patronage of that yearly meeting was 
appointed. He strongly urged that Friends support the 
educational work among the Indians. 12,000 of their 
children have not educational opportunities. The ap- 
propriation made by Congress is not sufficient. Allen 
Flitcraft encouraged Friends to continue their interest in 
the Indians, and particularly approved the field matron 
work. Lukens Webster expressed his satisfaction in the 
continuance of Friends’ Indian work, and his confidence 
in the Friends’ plan. He regretted that in our books the 
Indians are so usually represented as savages. Phebe C. 
Wright said the Indians of the New York tribes had 
access to the public schools, and there is an excellent 
orphan asylum, established by Philip E. Thomas (a 
Friend), of Baltimore. All the ‘‘defective’’ Indians 
in these tribes are cared for at the expense of the State. 
Samuel P. Zavitz described the satisfactory situation of 
Indians in the Dominion of Canada, some tribes of which 
near his home he had recently visited. Ellisan Brown 
expressed her hope that the Indian work of Friends was 
not retrograding. 

Howard M. Jenkins said the influence of Friends with 
the authorities at Washington, exerted in behalf of any 
proper object, was still large, and their voice for the In- 
dians was heard with respect. He spoke of the large 
number of Indian boys and girls of Carlisle School who 
are placed out for part of the year among Friends (and 
other) families in southeastern Pennsylvania. This is a 
practical work. He encouraged particularly the field 
matron movement, as being plain, simple, and within the 
means and strength of Friends. The plan of a boarding- 
school for the New York Indiars needed further develop- 
ment. Charles S. Hamilton (who mentioned himself as 
a Methodist), said he hoped the time would never come 
when the Friends would give up their exertions for the 
Indians. The inspiration of the Methodists in this work 
came from the Friends’ noble example of two hundred 
years. He also encouraged the field matron movement, 
and spoke of the satisfactory work which had been accom- 
plished by somewhat similar means among the “‘ zenanas’”’ 
of India. He hoped the idea of Dr. Magill would not 
be abandoned. Charlotte W. Cocks and others united 
with his remarks. 

The report on work for the Colored People was read 
by Anna M. Jackson, of New York, the Superintendent 
of that department. It spoke particularly of the two 
South Carolina schools, and of the funds raised for their 
support. Of the $9,000 annually required by them, 
about $4,000 is furnished by Friends. 

Emily P. Yeo read a letter from Abby D. Munro, 














Principal of the Mount Pleasant School, who was unable 
to be present. 

A paper prepared by William T. Rodenbach, of Nau- 
gatuck, Conn., formerly superintendent of the Aiken 
School, was read. The colored people have vices that 
are a direct inheritance of slavery. Because they are 
improvident they need schools, especially industrial 
schools, and wherever they are established their influence 
for good is felt and seen for miles around. 

S. Elizabeth Stover said that when we were asked to 
help the colored schools, it was not asking us to be gen- 
erous, but to be just. Whatever we do for them is for 
our own benefit, for it raises the general condition of the 
people. Jonathan K. Taylor called especial attention to 
two points, as to the Indian and the Negro: (1) to 
educate the whole man, the head, the heart, and the 
hand ; (2) to antagonize the liquor saloon among the 
Indians. In Alaska, he said, though liquor selling was 
unlawful, great injury had been done by illicit sale. A 
Friend proposed a subscription at this time to raise $300 
for needed improvements at the Laing School. Lydia 
H. Price encouraged the habit of right giving. Allen 
J]. Flitcraft described his observations among the people 
of the South, on a trip less than two years ago, and par- 
ticularly the ‘‘ Jim Crow’’ railroad car system, for col- 
ored people, as now existing in the State of Kentucky. 
He also described the ostracism of the teachers of colored 
schools in some parts of the South. Howard M. Jenkins 
said he thought there was evidence in some parts of the 
South, of some subsidence of the feeling against the 
teachers of the colored schools. 

Dr. Magill referred to the great work done in building 
up the two colored schools by the two women, Martha 
Schofield and Abby D. Munro, who had given their time 
and strength to the work, and wished that some one of 
equal devotion would undertake the Indian School. 
Benjamin Rogers said that in most parts of the South there 
was little evidence of the subsidence of prejudice, and 
cited a case where colored women, members of an or- 
ganization of the W. C. T. U.,who had asked the 
privilege of merely occupying the rear part of the church 
where the white W. C. T. U. was in session, to see how 
the business was conducted, were refused this privilege. 

Charles H. Pennypacker said that the thing most 
needed is to see that the law is enforced in the Southern 
States and a republican form of government maintained, 
and the negro problem will be solved. 

Anna M. Jackson replied that no mere law can lift the 
colored people out of the degradation entailed by genera- 
tions of slavery ; individual effort for their uplifting will 
be needed for many years to come. A colored man of 
education has a better opportunity in the South to-day 
than in any northern State. 

The afternoon session, the final one of the Con- 
ferences, began at 2.30. 

The report of the Committee on Peace and Arbitra- 
tion was read by Isaac Roberts, Superintendent. It 
showed that peace and arbitration in all things were 
generally observed among Friends. Military training in 
public schools was strongly opposed. Efforts had been 
made on the part of the committee to further international 
arbitration. 

A paper on the subject, by Lewis V. Smedley, was 
then read. Edgar M. Zavitz, Canada, opened the dis- 
cussion, in a paper, and was followed by Emma S. 
Hutchinson, of New York, in a paper. These and others 
we hope to print, when reached in order. 

David Ferris entered his protest against Boys’ Bri- 
gades and military drill in the public schools. Peace 
and temperance are inseparable. Joseph Powell said that 
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where there is self-control there will be no war. Oliver 
S. Fell feared that even Friends pay more attention to 
war than to efforts for peace. He had been disappointed 
in the attendance at a meeting in Philadelphia in honor 
of William Penn. Allen Flitcraft expressed his hopes 
for the progress of the principles of peace. Dr. Laura 
H. Satterthwaite explained (in response to a remark 
made by David Ferris) that in a previous address in the 
Conference she had meant to say that she hoped the same 
spirit of earnest opposition would be exhibited toward 
the saloons as is now shown to boys’ brigades, etc. 
Cornelia J. Shoemaker regretted the prominence of wars 
and battles in our histories. 

Mariana W. Chapman exhorted Friends to use their 
influence to prevent the establishment of military drill 
in the public schools. John J. Cornell said he preferred 
to look and act on the affirmative subject. He would 
encourage love, and build up the good, instead of wast- 
ing time in denouncing evil. James Yearsley (reporter 
of the Philadelphia /nguirer, at the Conference) sug- 
gested the question to what degree the standing armies 
were police forces in disguise, maintained to keep dis- 
contented peoples in order. He read figures from the 
Census Reports to show that criminals in 1890 were largely 
native born. (Total of prisoners in all States and Ter- 
ritories of United States in 1890, 82,329, of whom 
57,310 were white, and 25,o19 were colored; 40,471 
were native born. Those entirely of foreign parentage 
were 12,601.) Charles M. Stabler recalled the admis- 
sion of a United States officer at Wilmington, Del., that 
he did not desire military drill in the public schools for 
physical training, but to prepare boys for military service. 
He considered non-resistance entirely practicable. 
Pauline W. Holme agreed with him. Alice C. Robin- 
son spoke of a visit to a church, recently (to see the 
work of a cooking school), where the pastor showed her 
with a great deal of satisfaction the fifty muskets of the 
boys’ brigade belonging to the church. She protested 
against the subversion of the work of a Christian body, 
and was glad later to have a letter from the pastor, saying 
the plan had been abandoned. 

Prof. J. Russell Hayes read an original poem, ‘‘At 
the Grave of Lucretia Mott.’’ (This has been published 
in our columns. ) 

The Chairman announced that the business of the 
Conference was now concluded. Clement M. Biddle 
said he had been asked, Has the Conference ‘‘ paid ’’ for 
the sum spent to carry it on? He offered a balance- 
sheet statement to show it had. Brief closing remarks 
were then made by many Friends,—among them Allen 
Flitcraft, Dr. W. W. Speakman, Alice C. Robinson, 
Dr. E. H. Magill, Frances M. Robinson, Benjamin 
Rogers, Martha S. Townsend, John J. Cornell, Sarah M. 
Carver. All testified to the interest and impressiveness 
of the meetings, and expressed their earnest hopes that 
they would prove of lasting usefulness. Amid a pro- 
found silence prayer was offered, and the session ended 
near 5 o'clock, the Conferences as a whole thus 
concluding. 


—The smoke of a common wood fire has been found by M. G. 
Palozzi to be a very efficacious disinfectant, capable of destroying 
pathogenic germs suspended in the air or attached to walls and furni- 
ture or hidden in drapery or clothing. The author recommends it as a 
convenient and very economical means of disinfecting sick rooms or 
any other contaminated places. 

—A social settlement in Boston is called the ‘‘ Ben Adhem 
House,” and is well equipped for a large and welcomed work among 
the poor. Everything will be done to remodel the intractable urchin 
of the street. Classes in color work, physical culture, sloyd, sewing, 
and reading, and other helpful agencies, will be in active operation 
during the fall. 








FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 39.—NINTH MONTH 27, 1896. 
DIVERSIONS. 


GOLDEN TExtT.--Thou wilt show me the path of life : 
In thy presence is fulness of joy : 
In thy right hand there are pleasures for evermore. 


TEACHING. —Psalm 16: If. 

What constitutes a perfect life? Is it not a life of 
thoughtful, loving service to humanity, in which there is 
no purposeless drifting? It is true we ‘‘ cannot drift 
beyond our Heavenly Father’s care,’’ but we can so 
easily drift into a condition in which it is difficult, if not 
almost impossible, for our footsteps to be guided aright. 

Service includes both rest and activity. It is as true 
of mind as of muscle, as true of the spirit as of mind. 
The object of rest is to provide refreshment of the 
strength and spirits after toil. To attain this we nat- 
urally turn in later life to repose, in earlier years to 
diversions. 

All thoughtful people, whether young or old, recog- 
nize that there are many, very many harmful diversions, 
not always inherently wrong, but evil in tendency, or 
made so by frequent abuse and association of ideas. 

It is a question that has long vexed the religious 
world’ to know how to have an intelligent care over its 
members that shall not drive them away, but draw them 
closer in the bonds of fellowship, while leading them on 
to higher and purer ideals, truer and holier lives. To 
prohibit the objectionable pleasure is a poor remedy, and 
too often leads to a secret indulgence in it, thus adding 
deception and hypocrisy to what may have been only lack 
of insight into the true nature of the pleasure, or thought- 
less indulgence in an opportunity to enjoy agreeable 
companionship. 

The only true remedy is to point out the evil, and 
bear testimony against it and its harmful effects, and to 
call the young to ever be true to the Voice which speaks 
in their own souls, saying either do or leave undone. 

Perhaps a very grave fault to be found in many zealous 
Christians is lack of discrimination in judgment. They 
make too sweeping assertions, and so do much harm by 
injustice to those whom they desire to help. It would 
seem that a real desire to help could not make such a mis- 
take. Criticism, fault-finding, and condemnation should 
find no room in the heart of a disciple of Jesus the Christ. 

True sympathy will look for the motive that may be 
true, though the action itself is objectionable. Young 
people and others have often suffered needless pain be- 
cause they knew they would be unkindly judged by ap- 
pearances which they could not control, when they have 
been compelled to choose between two lines of action, 
both of which seemed objectionable, and they have taken 
that which seemed to them the less so. 

Unwise and unsympathetic disapprobation sometimes 
expressed to another, rather than to the individual, has 
often done harm that could not be repaired, and driven 
from the fold those who could so easily have been drawn 
by love, and whose fault in all probability was more ap- 
parent than real. They may not have deliberately chosen 
to do wrong. From the different standpoint the wrong 
may not have been discernible. 

We can trust them to God’s guidance much more 
wisely and safely than to seek to lead them ourselves, 
except as we are instruments in His hand to point out the 
pitfalls and dangers of which we have learned by experi- 
ence and observation. It is certainly better and more 
virtuous to refrain from objectionable diversions because 
one believes them to be hurtful, than because one is afraid 

of criticism, or is commanded to refrain. In the former 
case even the wish to partake of them is eliminated. 
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It is right that the young should be provided with op- 
portunities for mingling together, for we were created 
social beings; therefore a religious organization has not 
fulfilled its whole duty to its young members unless it 
seeks to provide opportunities that shall be ennobling and 
elevating. This our Society is now seeking to do in 
First-day School, Philanthropic, and Young Friends’ As- 
sociation work, where such mingling must be helpful in 
developing character under most auspicious influences. 

It may be well to glance at the subject from the indi- 
vidual side. We will all agree that our diversions should 
never detract from, but help to build a well-rounded 
character. They should never leave us weaker in body, 
mind, or spirit, for the object of our ‘‘ rest hours’’ is to 
refresh our strength and spirits. It is no less true that 
‘* our Father will show us the path of life’’ in regard to 
our amusements as in reference to our religious and other 
work. ‘The pleasure that results from indulging in some- 
thing that is pleasant, but that does not quite meet with 
our approval, lacks much of the joy that accompanies in- 
dulgence in that which our conscience fully approves. 

The ‘‘ path of life ’’ does not mean simply the journey 
of life, but it means that path which produces satisfaction 
and peace, and which is accompanied with no regrets or 
remorse, whose pleasures are not fleeting, but remain even 
in contemplation ‘‘ pleasures for evermore.’’ 

To be enabled to so live that we will have no need to 
repent is something well worth striving for. A conscience 
‘* void of offence toward God or man’”’ is a pearl of great 
price. We need to be ev2r watchful, and to receive 
gladly and consider earnestly the good advice which 
loving hearts are willing to offer for our assistance. We 
need to respect their experience by yielding doubtful 
points when their more mature judgment pronounces them 
doubtful. Let us not drift with the crowd, but strive to 
know at all times the guide we are following, and to show 
by our lives that our obedience is to the Divine within 
our own hearts. 


THE SWARTHMORE CONFERENCE. 

American Friend (Philad’a), Rufus M. Jones, Editor. 
THE Race Street Friends (Hicksite) have just completed 
at Swarthmore College a series of interesting conferences 
on Bible Schools, Education, Religious Thought and 
Work, and Social Reforms. The meetings were attended 
by audiences varying from one to four thousand people, 
and they were addressed by the best representatives of 
that body. 

These annual conferences have come to be recognized 
as a great event of the year, and they are likely to have 
a marked influence on the future of that body. It is 
evident that these Friends are deeply interested in all that 
concerns the betterment of man’s social condition, and 
they are carefully considering how they can equip their 
membership for taking an active part in solving the 
problems of the present. 

We may be mistaken, but we thought we saw signs of 
a new and better era. The earnest advocacy of more 
systematic and deeper Bible study, the strong declaration 
that they need to pray more, and the feeling which seems 
to be growing that they must reach the masses both at 
home and abroad with the truths of Christianity, are 
lines of advance with which any Christian can sympa- 
thize. It would certainly be the promise of a new era 
for our branch of the Church if we could draw Friends 

of all phases of thought together in a meeting like this 
fora time of conference, to see how we might do our 
work in the world more efficiently and how we could 
strengthen stakes and lengthen the cords. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 10, 1 


BUSINESS MEETING APPOINTMENTS. 
Tue conduct of affairs in the business meetings of Friends 
should be a matter of grave concern to all interested 
members,—and all members should be interested ,—for 
the reason that more largely than in other religious or- 
ganizations does the government depend upon individual 
responsibility. -To no one person is assigned the care 
and oversight of the flock, therefore it concerns each one 
to interest himself for the good of the whole. And just 
so far as the members attend and take an interest in the 
affairs of the meeting to which they belong, there will be 
a living meeting and a live membership. 

There is, however, great need for care and watchful- 
ness in the various appointments for which our method 
of business calls, that these be weightily made and with 
a deliberation and quiet consideration that will ensure 
good results. There should not be too great a reluctance 
to call forth fresh workers into the field of service where 
old burden- bearers, who have been faithful servers, should 
have rest to enjoy the fruits of their labors. But on the 
other hand, the impulse to bring a new person in, must 
not be too hastily acted upon, lest the work be marred 
and the right growth of the individual checked by this 
impulsive action. 

One prominent failing is the disposition to overcrowd 
the willing and competent ones, the fault in many cases 
being on both sides. No one should be willing to serve 
on more appointments than can be well performed, and 
none should be pressed to serve to the danger of neglected 
service. In the activity now apparent there is room for the 
large variety of talent that exists amongst us, but both 
judgment and true feeling are needed to discriminate and 
select the right persons for the work best fitted to their 
gifts, in order that affairs of our Society may be managed 
to the honor of God and the prosperity of ‘‘ our Zion.’’ 
And each one can do something if we let natural gifts, 
tastes, and circumstances shape the appointments,— 
even those who have not yet discovered in themselves 
fitness for any service, will become interested, and if 
these willing hearts are consecrated to Christian work, 
both moral and spiritual fruit will appear. 

It is this concern that we would now press home upon 
our members, for in the awakening that we feel to be 
coming—if it is not already here—to us as a religious 
body there is increasing need of great watchfulness, yes, 
watchfulness unto prayer, that we may be guided aright in 
allour ways. A guide we need always ; let us learn to lock 
within for it at all times, and if we follow it aright our 
mistakes will grow fewer and fewer and the result sought 








will be attained,—that is, the wise and just administration 
of our Society affairs. 


A New York publishing house, (Scridners) lately 
issued a little volume, containing five lectures delivered 
in Union Theological Seminary, New York, (the institu- 
tion with which Dr. Briggs is connected), on ‘* Church 
Unity.’’ Some of the lectures seriously urge the idea of 
a union of the Protestant churches on the basis of the 
four planks in the Lambeth Conference platform, while 
the last one of the five, by Dr. Amory Bradford, entitled 
‘The Unity of the Spirit,’’ contends that such unity is 
not only much more desirable than any unity of creed 
and ritual, but much more practicable. Dr. Bradford’s 
view will be recognized by sensible people as the only 
sound one on this subject. 

The proposals at Lambeth were: that the Scriptures 
are ‘‘the revealed will of God;’’ that ‘‘the Nicene 
Creed ’’ (#. ¢., the creed adopted at the Council of Nicza, 
A. D. 325) ‘is the essential faith ’’; that the *‘ two 
sacraments,’’ the supper and baptism, are essential ; and 
that the ‘‘ historic episcopate,’’—the succession of 
bishops from Peter down,—is to be acknowledged as 
valid and authoritative. To imagine that all the Protest- 
ant religious bodies would join in accepting these declara- 
tions is hardly worth discussion. 


ConFIDENCE, they say, is a plant of slow growth. 
Then it cannot be too early started to grow. 


BIRTHS. 


FURMAN.—Eighth month 21, 1896, to Dr. Horace S. and 


Margaret S. Furman, Philadelphia, a son, who is named Samuel 
Thurston. 


DEATHS. 


BARNARD.—At his residence, near Doe Run, Chester Co., Pa., 
on the 18th of Eighth month, 1896, James Barnard, in the 88th year 
of his age; an esteemed member and elder of Fallowfield Monthly 
Meeting. 

CARR.—At Mitchellville, lowa, Seventh month 10, 1896, at the 
residence of his daughter-in-law, Lydia E. Carr, John M. Carr, aged 
88 years ; a member of Marietta Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

EASTBURN.—At Lahaska, Bucks county, Pa., Ninth month 6, 


1896, Elias Eastburn, in the 56th year of his age ; a member of Sole- 
bury Monthly Meeting. 


FELL.—At the home of her daughter, Esther S . Highfield, Wil- 
mington, Del., Ninth month 7, 1896, Ann L., widow of the late Lewis 
Fell, aged 94 years, 10 months, 9 days. 

lt was remarkable that both of these dear friends attained such 
longevity, each nearly completing their 95th year, having walked 
faithfully together 69 years, 5 months. 

They reared to maturity fourteen children, eight sons and six 
daughters ; ten of these survive them, and also forty-six grandchildren 
and thirty-eight great-grandchildren are living. 

From their earliest married life they had a concern to be regular 
attenders of mid-week and other meetings, except when incapacitated 
from this ‘‘ loving service” a short period of their declining years. 
Always kindly and sympathetic, they extended the hand of helpfulness 
to others, and were faithful to that which was entrusted to them. 

‘* They looked well to the ways of their household, they ate not 
the bread of idleness; their children rise up and call them blessed,” 


JACKSON.—At his residence near Stephenson, Frederick Co., 
Va., on the 5th of Ninth month, 1896, Joseph S. Jackson, a member 
of Centre Particular and Hopewell Monthly Meeting, in the 89th year 
of his age. 
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He had been confined to his home and to his bed much of the 
time for near seven years. He bore his affliction with much patient 
resignation, and we believe was prepared for the call to come up 
higher. D. W. B. 


JACKSON.—At her home near Darlington, Md., Eighth month 
16, 1896, Keziah C. S. Jackson, widow of Richard I. Jackson, in the 
82d year of her age. 

She was born Ninth month 22, 1814, and was the daughter of the 
late William and Duckett Cooper Stump, and was the last but one of 
eleven children. Her home was always known for its hospitality, and 
hosts of relatives and friends will recall pleasant recollections of their 
friendly greeting and generous entertainment. In her long life many 
of the weary has she refreshed and cheered ; and many more of those 
who hungered has she given meat. The good name of noone was ever 
questioned in her presence but that she suggested ‘‘ Christian charity.” 

I do not feel that she should be allowed to pass away without re 
calling her faithfulness as a Friend, her affection as a relative, her 
devotion as a wife, and her earnest and successful endeavor through 
all her life, to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly before 
God. She was an attender of Deer Creek Meeting when health per- 
mitted, and was a constant subscriber and reader of the FRIENDS’ IN- 
TELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL for thirty years, if not more. K. 


MEARS.—At Branchtown, Philadelphia, Ninth month 10, 1896, 
Mary Howell, widow of Benjamin R. Mears, M. D., in her 89th year. 


PAIST.—At the residence of Howard S. Pettit, Moorestown, 
N. J., Ninth month 10, 1896, Elizabeth K. Paist, in her 86th year. 


PRESTON.—Ninth month 7, 1896, Eliza H., wife of Albert W. 
Preston, of Lambertville, N. J., and daughter of the late Thomas L, and 
Naomi P. Bonsall ; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia. Her married life was passed largely among those of 
other denominations, with whom she formed many warm associates, 
through all maintaining her plain ways and language, and setting the 
example at all times of a Christian life. A. 


SHEWARD.—Suddenly, from an electric shock, at Wilmington, 
Del., Eighth month 5, 1896, William H.,son of Thomas W. and 
Rachel A. Sheward, aged 27 years. 


TRUEBLOOD.—At her residence near Salem, Indiana, Eighth 
month 7, 1896, Mary Brooks Trueblood, in her 51st year, daughter of 
the late Charles and Elizabeth Brooks, and wife of Thomas H, True- 
blood. 

Thus closed a Christian life sustained by faith and illustrated by 
good works. . 

TWADDELL.—At his summer residence, Newtown Square, 
Delaware Co., Pa., Ninth month 8, 1896, Dr. L. Henry Twaddell, of 
Philadelphia, aged 68 years. Interment at Friends’ ground, Newtown 
Square, 


JAMES H. BROOMELL. 

At his residence near Phcenix, Arizona, Ninth month 6, 1896, 
James H. Broomell, aged 59 years. 

He was the sou of John and Esther (Moore) Broomell, of Chester 
county, Pa., and was a lifelong member of the Society of Friends. 
Brought up on a farm, after a course of study in the State Normal 
School at Millersville, he engaged in teaching in his native county. 
He was one of the not inconsiderable number of young Friends who 
felt it to be their duty to go to the assistance of the country in its 
peril, and, resigning his school, he enlisted in the army. He passed 
unharmed through two of the severe battles of the war, Antietam and 
Chancellorsville. After the expiration of his term of enlistment, and 
three months’ service in the State’s defense in 1863, he again engaged 
in teaching ; but resigned in 1864 to enter upon a kind of work now 
almost forgotten. The Government, having come into possession of 
many plantations deserted by their rebel owners, wished to lease them 
to loyal men who would employ and care for the negro occupants. He 
took charge of one of these plantations, under direction of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau, not far from Helena, Arkansas, and engaged in raising 
cotton. This proved to be a semi-military sort of life, for he and his 
men were obliged to defend themselves from time to time, in a small 
stockade fort, against roving bands of guerrillas. Successful defense 
was not always possible, and on one occasion he saw, through the 
thick foliage of a tree into which he had climbed, a small army march 
away with his mules and “ contrabands,’’ as the colored people were 
then called. Most of the latter straggled back within a fortnight, and 
the government replaced the mules, At another time he was himself 
captured by a band of outlaws, from whom, after two or three weeks, 
he escaped while they were asleep. These interruptions, and the very 
wet season of 1865, made the enterprise unprofitable, and the malaria 
of that country undermined his health. 

In 1866 he went to Chicago, where he obtained a position as prin- 
cipal of a public school. Hecontinued in this work ten years, and 
resigned it to engage in a more active business, on account of con- 
tinued poor health. For the next ten years he was a manufacturer of 
butter and cheese in a neighboring county. Believing a change of 
climate necessary, he went to Arizona, in 1886, where “ ranch” life, a 


dry atmosphere, and an indomitable will arrested for a time his decline 
in health. He took an active interest in the affairs of this new country, 
and was soon made a member of both the local and the territorial 
school boards. His death was the culmination of a long period of 
declining health, but his mental powers and his lively interest in affairs, 
both local and national, showed no abatement to the end. 

While in Arkansas he made the acquaintance of Mary Annis Wick- 
ersham, a young woman from Indiana, who was there teaching the 
freedmen, and in 1867 they were murried, under the care of a monthly 
meeting of *‘ Orthodox ’’ Friends, of which body she was a member, 
and which he subsequently joined. She, with two sons and two 
daughters, survives him. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


VISIT TO OHIO YEARLY MEETING.—II. 


FirTH-DAY, (Ninth month 3.) Weather pleasant in the 
morning but became showery before the meeting closed. 
The meeting was occupied by routine business and 
closed under a precious solemnity. We feel, on the 
whole, that it was a good Yearly Meeting. Though con- 
ducted differently from our Eastern meetings, there was 
evidence of a lively interest in the concerns of the 
Society. Some communications were of the evangelical 
order, and continued far beyond the life, so as to bring 
some pain to concerned minds. 

Ohio Yearly Meeting is held in the large house at 
Mount Pleasant, which is occupied alternately by our 
Friends and those styled ‘‘ Gurneys,’’ while the regular 
meeting, known as Short Creek, is held about a mile 
westward from Mt. Pleasant. The country in this section 
is very rolling and hilly, and as the road is made on the 
divide, or nearly so, of the section bordering on two 
creeks, the high hills are avoided, and it affords many 
beautiful scenes, making our ride to and from meeting, a 
distance of about four miles, very enjoyable. The soil 
appears to be strong and fertile, but being clay makes in 
the winter and spring very muddy roads, while at the 
present time they are smooth. The people appear to be 
engaged in improving them by coating them with stone 
or ‘* piking,’’ as it is called. 

Sixth-day opened very pleasant, and we embraced the 
opportunity to make some visits among the Friends here, 
which from the state of Eliza’s health, we were unable to 
do during the time of the yearly meeting. We called 
in the morning at Griffith Evans’s, and spent an hour in 
pleasant social converse, and then went to Abel M. Wal- 
ker’s to dine, meeting here with Jane Edgerton, formerly 
clerk of the Women’s Branch of the Yearly Meeting. 
After dinner we drove first to see Samuel S. Tomlinson, 
now in his 87th year, who has been unable to be out 
much for the past four months, from some affection which 
causes swelling in his limbs and at times much pain. He 
was able to be out at one session of the meeting of min- 
isters and elders, and two of the yearly meeting. His 
mind is bright and clear, and it was a real pleasure to 
hear him converse. We then drove to the home of Eze- 
kiel Roberts, near by, and spent a little over an hour 
with him and his family. He is in his 83d year, but still 
retaining his mental faculties, and able to be at meeting 
all the time, and his short testimonies were pertinent and 
manifested the love with which his heart seemed filled for 
his fellowmen. We then returned to Aaron Packer’s for 
the night. 

Seventh-day morning, when we awakened we fouud 
it to be cloudy and threatening rain, which fell in 
showers at intervals during the day, but not seriously in- 
terfering with our plans. We went to the home of Elisha 
and Grace Packer, the parents of our host Aaron Packer, 
to dine, and enjoy a season of pleasant social intercourse. 
After dinner, Griffith Evans came for me to take me to a 
meeting appointed at Concord meeting-house, about a 
mile from Colerain, and about six miles from where we 











were homing. The rain had ceased, and the ride down 
the Wheeling turnpike was very pleasant, the country 
well cultivated, and evidences of thrift in the good 
houses and well-kept farms were everywhere apparent. 
The views from many points were to one who enjoys the 
beauties of nature very fine. In passing through Colerain 
we found ourselves in the midst of derricks, which indi- 
cated an oil region, and I found that it had been but 
little over a year since oil was discovered, and I was told 
the territory seemed to be confined to a small space, 
comparatively. 

When the meeting gathered it numbered about 40 
earnest, seeking minds, to whom, as the gospel message 
was delivered concerning man and his relative duties to 
himself, his fellow-men, and his God, it seemed to bea 
season of spiritual enjoyment. 

First-day morning opened clear and cool. We started 
this morning to attend the meeting at West Grove, about 
six miles distant. Our road passed through a rolling 
country, but beautiful and fertile, over a good turnpike 
most of the way ; descending into the valley of the south 
fork of Short Creek, the hill was a mile long, and yet of 
easy grade, at one place winding backward and forward 
so as to get the grade by which we passed in front of one 
house three times. In going down the hill we passed 
some places where they were working the coal mines and 
in rising and descending the hills we find the ‘‘ coal blos- 
soms,’’ as they are called here, cropping out and thus 
indicating where the vein lies. The upper stratum is too 
thin to work to advantage and so they take to the lower 
ones which are said to be about five feet thick. On our 
way to meeting we passed the beautiful and well-tilled 
farms of Lindley Branson, whose wife is a member of our 
branch and her husband of the Gurneys, and that of 
Sarah C. Fox. Between their homes and the meeting- 
house we passed down and up the steepest hills we had 
yet seen in Ohio. Part of the way the roadside was lined 
with peach trees, which were bending and breaking un- 
der their heavy load of fruit. The meeting-house here 
is situated on the top of a high knoll, affording an ex- 
tensive view in all directions, while close by, but lower 
down, is the house of the Gurney branch. Our Friends’ 
house is small, and was well filled with an attentive audi- 
ence, who seemed to take in the message I had to hand 
forth, which was a testimony to the simple, spiritual, yet 
practical character of the religion which Jesus taught, 
and its application to the daily needs of men, and the 
effect of our living up to its requirements. After meet- 
ing we went to the home of Sarah C. Fox to dine, but 
we were unable to make much of a stay as we had an- 
other meeting to attend at Harrisville in the afternoon. 
Sarah has been passing through deep affliction during the 
past year, or little more, in the loss of father, mother, 
and brother,—the latter under sad circumstances. My 
heart was drawn out in much sympathy, but I felt I had 
said all that was needed at the meeting-house, and so 
forebore any further expression. 

When we arrived in Harrisville, we found the pros- 
pect for our meeting would be somewhat interfered with 
in consequence of a funeral in the neighborhood of a man 
who had died very suddenly on Sixth day night, while out 
fox-hunting. As he was well-known it called out a great 
many people. About half an hour after the time set a 
small number gathered to whom I found a message from 
the Golden rule. It proved to be a good meeting not- 
withstanding the interruption, and we returned to Aaron 

Packer’s for our last night with them. 


Joun J. CORNELL. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


BLUE RIVER QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Biue RIvER QUARTERLY MEETING was opened by the 
session of the meeting for ministers and elders at two 
o’clock in the afternoon of the 4th inst. The meeting 
was small, but three of its constituents being personally 
represented. Our attention was called to the beauty and 
propriety of a life in consistency with the doctrine 
preached by the ministers of our Society. Routine work, 
consisting of reading the Queries and Advices, with an- 
swers from the different meetings, was all the business 
claiming our attention, and we separated, to meet again 
in the evening for the First-day School Quarterly Con- 
ference, which was quite well attended, though the 
threatening aspect of the weather had a tendency to 
make it smaller than it otherwise would have been. 

The exercises consisted of singing, declamations, re- 
ports from the different schools, and papers on the follow- 
ing topics: ‘*What are the Objects of our Conferences ?’’ 
‘* How to Hold our Young Men’”’; ‘‘ How Best to In- 
terest Young People ’’; and ‘‘ Do We Need Better Edu- 
cated or More Consecrated Teachers?’’ The reading of 
these was followed by discussions, which were certainly 
interesting, as well as the papers, and we trust, profita- 
ble, bringing out the views of different individuals, such 
mental attrition having a beneficial effect, individually 
and collectively. (One of the papers is forwarded with 
this, with the request that it be published.) 

Seventh-day morning, at 10 o'clock, the Quarterly 
Meeting assembled, and after a period of silence, was 
addressed on the text: ‘‘Almost thou persuadest me to 
be a Christian.’’ As is customary at this quarter, a 
lunch was provided, after doing justice to which we pro- 
ceeded with the usual business, which was conducted with 
much condescension and good feeling, though widely 
diverging sentiments were offered on some of the subjects 
brought before us. This freedom of expression, when 
exercised in the spirit of charity, is productive of life in 
the meeting, and it was remarked near the close, by a 
regular attender, that never had he noticed such attention 
and interest as seemed to be manifested at this meeting. 
Representatives from all our branches but two were pres- 
ent at this session, and we greatly enjoyed their company 
and the encouragement that their presence gave. The 
weather being by this time delightfully clear and cool, 
made everything much more pleasant than is often the 
case at this time of the year. 

First-day morning, still cool and pleasant, and quite 
promptly to the time appointed the First-day school as- 
sembled, passing nearly an hour with the lessons, and at 
the close, one of our members, who had just returned 
from Swarthmore Conferences, gave us a little account of 
them, causing many of us to long, with a great longing, 
for the opportunity of being there also. At the regular 
meeting hour quite a large concourse gathered, and were 
addressed on the simplicity of the Christian faith, and 
the exemplification of it in the life ot Jesus Christ, our 
great Pattern and Saviour. A meeting was appointed 
for the evening, for one of our visiting Friends, in behalf 
of our young people, which was quite satisfactory. Next 
week will be the time for our yearly meeting. 

Holder, Til. ELIZABETH H. CoALe. 

DUANESBURG QUARTERLY MEETING. 

This was held at Quaker Street, N. Y., the three last 

days in Eighth month. This was the first quarterly 


meeting since the annexation of a part of Stanford 


Quarter, by the approval of our last yearly meeting, the 
result 


being an increase of members and _ interest. 
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The meeting of ministers and elders on Seventh-day was 
not large but was permeated by a living faith, which 
found expression in words of encouragement and cheer. 

On First-day morning the ministers and many of the 
members of the Christian Church gathered with us to 
worship, as is their custom at this time. Jonah L. Rees, 
of New York City, and Mary Travilla, of West Chester, 
Pa., were also in attendance, and their company and 
labors in gospel love were most acceptable. The deep 
silence which covered the meeting was broken by the 
voice of supplication, tending to uplift all hearts in praise 
and thanksgiving. J. L. Rees then spoke at some length, 
quoting the words read by Jesus as he stood up in the 
synagogue, ‘‘ The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because 
he hath anointed me to preach the gospel to the poor— 
he hath sent me to heal the broken hearted,’’ etc., re- 
peating the whole verse, and from this he drew the lesson 
of gospel truth for us to-day. What the world needs is 
humanitarian work in every department in life, in every 
neighborhood, just a cup of cold water given in His 
name, just a fragment of gospel love to burst in upon 
some darkened soul. And the same anointing power, 
is waiting to be poured out upon willing workers in the 
Father’s vineyard to-day. 

He was followed by our friend Mary Travilla, who in 
beautiful language dwelt mainly upon the thought that 
God is calling for full, complete, and perfect lives. Each 
human life acting in codperation with God, and in har- 
mony with Divine law, would result in the full develop- 
ment of the physical, intellectual, and spiritual life, and 
the beauty and influence of such a life gradually unfold- 
ing in the sunshine of God’s love and blessing. 

On First-day evening Friends were invited to attend 
a union service held at the Christian church, which was 
largely attended by those who were with us in the morn- 
ing, and some from adjoining towns. After the opening 
service, J. L. Rees was favored to speak of the power and 
wisdom of God as shown in the material universe ; ‘‘ What 
is man, that thou art mindful of him, or the Son of man, 
that thou visitest him?’’ Then speaking of man as the 
last great master-piece of creation, made in God’s own 
likeness, endowed with a spark of divinity,—and here 
making clear and plain the beautiful faith of the Friend, 
in the indwelling spirit of Christ, that this is not a myth, 
not a speculative theory, but a reality, a conscious, divine 
intelligence, known and felt of all men, and if closely at- 
tended to able of itself to govern and control human life. 

He was followed as in the morning by Mary Travilla. 
She spoke of the gratitude she felt in witnessing the 
strong bond of sympathy and union between two church 
organizations, believing that all denominational lines and 
narrow sectarian views were lost in that beautiful sense of 
the great Fatherhood of God and brotherhood of man. 
She spoke of high ideals of excellence, that as we are 
called to come up to the Christ likeness, we must lift our 
standard of Christian living higher and still higher, 
urging upon all, especially the young present, to make 
themselves felt as a power for good. Her discourse, so 
full of sweet, persuasive eloquence, was listened to with 
marked attention. At the close, the pastor, D. I. 
Pulman, warmly commended all our Friends had said, and 
rejoiced in the privilege of thus mingling with us in di- 
vine worship. 

On Second-day morning Friends again met for 
worship and for the business of the quarterly meeting. 
Short testimonies were given by both our visiting Friends, 
which were cheering and encouraging. In the business 
meeting expression was given to the feeling of strength 
and helpfulness to be given and received in our new re- 
lations with the late members of Stanford Quarterly Meet- 





ing. The business concluded under a canopy of divine 
love, and we separated, feeling we had indeed been blest. 
M. J. H. 
FRIENDS AT PITTSTOWN, NEW YORK. 

On First-day morning, Eighth month 30, our meeting 
was attended by Isaac Wilson, of Canada, John String- 
ham, of New York, and Philip Dorland, of Saratoga. The 
silence of the meeting was first broken by John String- 
ham, who in the course of his remarks spoke feelingly to 
the people, especially to the young, on not looking back- 
ward, illustrating by the man that went forth to plough a 
straight furrow which he might do, if not turning and 
looking backward as by so doing he would certainly make 
a crook in the furrow. Isaac Wilson in an address of 
great power from the words, ‘‘ Keep yourself unspotted 
from the world,’’ gave us his rendering of the saying, 
showing how we should cast clean ballots along with 
other things to keep ourselves unspotted, and by so doing 
bring the world to a higher planeof living. To the large 
audience present the thought was made manifest by the 
spoken word, and to their satisfaction some were present 
that had never attended Friends’ meeting before. 

Isaac Wilson spoke by appointment in the Methodist 
church in the evening, to a large and attentive audience. 
We wish it were possible to have more of these meetings, 
as we believe they are productive of good. I. N. 

Pittstown, N. Y. 


SOUTHERN QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Owing to the fact that our quarterly meeting was 
postponed on account of the Swarthmore Conferences, 
we feared the attendance after such a great gathering 


there would be very small. We were agreeably disap- 
pointed in having remember us Lydia H. Price and 
several others. The quarterly meeting was well attended, 
the Youths’ Meeting, on Fifth-day (Ninth month 3), 
being unusually large. 

On Fourth-day, Lydia H. Price spoke of the unfold- 
ing of the spiritual growth and the adaptability of the 
principles of this Society to the higher development. 
Mordecai T. Bartram spoke upon the difference between 
the ‘‘ silence that is unto death and the silence that is 
unto life.’’ To follow the Divine teaching in silent 
waiting, to know what it is the Lord hath for them who 
listen attentively and prayerfully to Him. The one form 
of silence could be unto death, the other unto life eter- 
nal. His remarks were instructive, and the desire was 
felt to hear him again. 

On Fifth-day, in the youth’s meeting, Lydia H. 
Price again spoke, at length, and acceptably. 


PRoFEssOR Peasopy of Harvard, in a recent lecture 
divided the idle world into three classes by a distinction 
we should all remember whenever we attempt any relief 
of poverty: ‘‘ The willing out-of-works, the aged or 
disabled can’t works, and the able wont-works.’’ Evi- 
dently these three classes, alike in being without work, 
require very different treatment. To the first, nothing 
but work should be given. The second require much 
help, with enough work, if possible, to avoid pauperizing 
them. The third need admonition, and, it may well be, 
chastisement. Philanthropy that ‘‘ lumps things ’’ is not 
philanthropy at all. 


Lire is passed in desiring what one has not, in re- 
gretting what one has no longer. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
NOTES IN CENTRAL CALIFORNIA. 
Tue Golden Gate City is full of attractions. The tree- 
less islands rising up, the treeless heights, that look bar- 
ren for a shore, the great bay, the wide ferries, the docks 
built out half a mile, with railroad stations at the end of 
them, draw your attention on arrival. Then there are 
warm sunshine, invigorating air, breezes for a few hours 
in the afternoon,—our own ten days wer perfect weather. 
The mayor has given his private grounds, Sutro Park, for 
use to the public, and here are trees, plants, flowers, 
statuary, that make a scene of beauty. The high cliffs, 
where we look down at the waves rolling in from the 
Pacific, near by, hundreds of birds on the rocks, upon 
which also the lazy, loggy, squirming seals’ rest in the 
sunshine, or slowly lift their heads, look around, and 
tumble down into the sea. The museum here is very in- 
teresting. Golden Gate Park, of nearly twelve hundred 
acres, is an honor to the city. Here we saw bears, bison, 
and an aviary where neither birds nor trees know they 
are caged. The wire netting reaches around and over 
many, many beautiful trees and shrubs, and over a run- 
ning stream, where a great variety of birds build and 
raise their young,—the most brilliant coloring, and all 





sizes, like Barnum’s Happy Family. 

We attended the Friends’ meeting in the Y. M.C. A. 
rooms, and it was sweet service. A broad-minded min- 
ister who had preached to three thousand in Australia, 
Rev. J. C. Birch, made some touching remarks, begin- 
ning with: ‘‘ Though it is said all nations are made of 
one blood, there are a great many who are not yet 
ready to feeland say, Our God, my God, my Father, 
is also God and Father of the negro, and I want this 
little body of Friends to feel encouraged to go on with 
their work. These little meetings have an influence, and 
should be made more public; many might come here 
and be satisfied.’” After the close, there was a sketch 
given of the work and necessity of the Schofield School 
among the colored people. 

We were kindly welcomed by B. J. Smith, and dined 
with his family. In the evening we visited a colored 
church where we listened to an inspired sermon on 
‘«Giving,’’ by the pastor. He followed the truth of the 
blessing coming to the giver, not only in spirit but in 
temporal things, and how giving helped every one who 
kept the thought of thankfulness in their work, and there 
would be success if God was in the effort. In his intro- 
duction of the next speaker, he said : ‘‘ We have with us 
the founder of the Schofield School ; she belongs to that 
denomination, the Society of Friends, who were the first, 
the very first, to open a home at Hampton Roads for 
colored boys and girls who had followed the army, and 
had no home. The Friends took them and trained them, 
and your pastor was one of those boys! ’’ 

At Oakland we visited the wife of a former student, 
Amos Watkins. He runs on a Pullman car, and is only 
home once in nine days, but he sent a beautiful bouquet, 
and we may meet him at Kansas City. We had a little 
visit with our dear Susan B. Anthony, who is working 
here for the cause so near her heart, also met Emily 
Marshall and her sister, Mrs. Clark. At meeting were 
introduced to the daughter of Caroline Brooks, who 
moulded the bas-relief in butter, exhibited at the Centen- 
nial, at Philadelphia, in 1876. She has a studio here. 

‘* Chinatown ’’ by day is a place where most beauti- 
ful Chinese and Japanese productions are sold, but at 
night we were taken by a guide into the dens, down into 
dark cellars, along narrow corridors, where human be- 
ings live in rooms far away from a ray of sunlight. Here, | 
in these black holes, they have only the one light, by ' 





| 


| to Los Angeles and San Diego. 





which they light pipes and smoke their opium. Near by 
are the Joss Houses, where hundreds of dollars’ worth of 
carved images and work, with idols, constitute the place 
of worship. Into the banquet rooms and the places 
where they live, but no where on man or woman was one 
trace of happiness ; joy seems to have been crushed out, 
only a physical existence, until one’s heart aches. The 
one hope is in the Presbyterian Mission, where Mrs. 
Whitney took me one day, and we saw where they res- 
cued young girls and helped them to a better life. The next 
day after our visit the city authorities made an investiga- 
tion and decided to break up many of the worst places. 

We went from here to Palo Alto and visited the 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University. Soon after entering 
the grounds we reach the mausoleum, a beautiful plain 
white marble structure, and inside three tombs. Two 
are occupied by the remains of father and only child. 
The extensive grounds and buildings are in fine taste, 
though not finished, as a suit was begun in the name of 
the United States Government to get back some of the 
estate, but failed. Alli has been given to California, and 
already there have been seventeen hundred students who 
have applied for admission ; at present eleven hundred 
can be accommodated. While the contest was in the 
courts the wife and mother sold her jewels to keep the 
University open. The buildings will go on to comple- 
tion, and the large and excellent plans be carried out. We 
visited the stock farm and saw the kindergarten, where 
the valuable young colts are trained to run around an 
enclosure, get accustomed to the voice, sound of the 
whip, and harness. 

From Palo Alto we went to the Del Monte Hotel, at 
Monterey, famous for its wonderful grounds, with live 
oaks that were young centuries ago, where ivy covers the 
trunks, and plants and flowers from every clime live. 
Visited the old town of Monterey, saw the rose tree 
planted by Fremont in 1846, and the fort where the 
Mexicans surrendered. Here were curious old adobe 
houses, and the first hotel built in the State. Also the 
old Mission, built in 1774. Then out to Pacific Grove, 
where summer homes are plentiful. 

From Monterey to Santa Cruz, where at the Sea 
Beach Hotel we looked out on the water, while the gera- 
niums and heliotropes grew from the ground two stories 
below, trained up to the verandas and making a covering 
of beauty. A fine beach here, and the air so soft, and 
water so warm that in the moonlight some of the party 
waded into the Pacific ocean, whose breakers rolled up 
and receded with less noise than the Atlantic. An eight- 
mile drive through a picturesque ravine brought us to 
the Big Trees, and here one is awed into silence Scien- 
tists say they are from three to four thousand years old, 
yet they live on and on, with the first limbs hundreds of 
feet above us. The hollow of one, (now it has windows 
in), was the tent in which Fremont camped, being an 
hundred and twenty feet in circumference. It is named 
for him as others are for others. On one stump was a 
summer house, reached by steps, and inside seats for 
twenty-four around a table in the middle. 

From Santa Cruz to San Francisco we returned over 
the narrow gauge, in the deep gorges, and through the 
valley between the ocean and the mountains, a beautiful 
ride the whole distance. From St. Paul we had come 
with a young German, Herr Berndt, who was here on a 
pleasure trip, and agreeable company, also meeting at 
the Del Monte one of our companions in the Yellowstone 
Park. At San Francisco we separated, the young men 
going east over the. Union Pacific, while we shall journey 


San Francisco, Cal. MARTHA SCHOFIELD. 
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A RETROSPECT OF THE CONFERENCES. 


Tue Conferences of 1896 are over, and we are again en- 
gaged in the duties and routine of every-day life. The 
retrospect of the time passed at Swarthmore brings to us 
fresh inspiration. Many of us not heard in those meet- 
ings were not merely silent listeners but laborers, de- 
siring in everything that was done that we might seek the 
light of his presence, and the help of his guiding hand. 
As session after session passed on, the thoughts contained 
in papers and expressions from minds full and overflowing 
stirred responses in many hearts. With the exception of 
a few advocating music in our First-day schools the 
thought was for a continuance of the fundamental princi- 
ples of the Society of Friends, and an earnestness that 
the groundwork upon which we stand should be tested by 
practical righteousness. Could the papers presented at 
the Conferences, good as we consider them, be presented 
in fewer words, containing the thoughts of the soul in its 
simple garb, the time for the free thought expression, 
which was evidently much expressed at Swarthmore, 
would have added much to the interest of the the meeting 
and burdened minds would have been relieved. 

The smaller meeting, and the home duties belonging to 
them,were feelingly alluded to and may it find a lodgment 
with us. There are interested members in many places 
earnestly laboring for the best welfare of our Society and 
receiving the language of ‘‘ Well done.’’ Last First-day 
we attended one of the smaller meetings in our yearly 
meeting, at North Easton, nearly 200 miles from New 
York City. The day proved rainy, and the meeting 
much smaller on that account. The few gathered were 
earnest seekers after good. The First-day School which 
followed, to which all staid, was full of life. And there 


are many of these smaller schools dotted throughout our 


borders, doing good work in asmall way. Its right action 
results from right thinking ;—how necessary to guard well 
our thoughts in every relation of life ! 

The manner and method in which we were entertained 
by Philadelphia Yearly Meeting will be treasured with 
feelings of deepest gratitude and appreciation. The wel- 
come to all and the desire to meet their personal needs 
exemplified the poets words : 

‘* Kind words are like sunbeams 
That sparkle as they fall 
And loving smiles are sumbeams 
A light of joy to all.” 

We hope the good seed sown may spring up in the 
soil of the heart and bear fruit, in our homes and meet- 
ings, and wherever our lot is cast. 

Purchase, N. Y. R. & E. H. Barnes. 


TraDE ScHoots oF Paris.—The Paris trade schools 
are famous the world over for the excellence of their in- 
struction, the interest that the pupils take in their work, 
and the beneficial results upon the industrial life of the 
city. They are twelve in number, six for boys and six 
for girls. Pupils are not admitted until they are thirteen. 
The mornings are devoted to study, and the afternoons 
to working at the trades. All the girls are thoroughly 
instructed in housekeeping. These schools are in addi- 
tion to the manual training of the ordinary public 
schools. They were started as philanthropic enterprises, 
but were bought by the city, and are now supported at 
the public expense. 


KrnpD looks, kind words, kind acts, and warm hand- 
shakes—these are the secondary means of grace when 


men are in trouble and are fighting their unseen battles. 
—Dr. John Hail. 


@oucational Department. 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


DR. CHARLES DE GARMO, PRESIDENT OF SWARTHMORE 
COLLEGE. 

Paper read at the Educational Conference, Swarthmore, Eighth 

month 23, 1896. 
THE influence of higher education among the early 
Friends is largely a matter of conjecture; the records 
touch upon it but lightly. We know merely in a general 
way that the scholarship of such men as Robert Barclay 
and William Penn was of the utmost service in expound- 
ing and justifying the doctrines of Friends. 

The establishment of our own College and the rise of 
the modern university, both of which Friends have lib- 
erally attended, are too recent to warrant confident state- 
ments as to what their influence upon the Society is or 
will be. Opinions, based upon somewhat limited experi- 
ence and observation, we certainly have; but religious 
bodies do not rise or decline in a day ; the influences that 
promote their growth or hasten their decay are slow in 
operation, and are often apparent only to the historian. 
For these reasons it is well to reflect that our Je/ief re- 
garding this influence may not amount to knowledge. 

History being so reticent as to the past, and modern 
higher education so recent that its full influence cannot 
yet be clearly seen, the best method of treating the topic 
before us seems to be in an analysis of the facts that must 
determine our final conclusion. Comprehending clearly 
the real meaning of higher education as it now is, and 
correctly apprehending what follows from the essential 
principles of the Society of Friends, we should not find 
it difficult to discover the influence of the one upon the 
other, and from this to infer the duty and opportunity of 
the present. 

Higher education has not seldom been thought to 
mean the acquisition of zsthetic graces through classical 
learning. I define it as the comparative study of all 
subjects. The graces are only a by-product ; classical 
language is but one of many means. Higher education 
not only refines, it produces in the man a new order of 
thinking, a more efficient power of doing. Elementary 
education seizes facts; higher education siezes their 
meaning. Through the comparative study of all subjects 
it enables us to perceive relations that lie beneath the 
surface. It enables us to use the tools of knowledge 
given by elementary education, and to pass beyond the 
seeming to the real. The senses tell us the sun goes 
round the earth, but the educated reason knows better. 
A glass of water may seem pure, but contain the germs 
of typhoid fever ; a financial policy may promise relief to 
the country, yet involve its undoing ; a grand act of un- 
selfish philanthropy may appear to relieve misery, yet 
really augment it. 

When rightly apprehended, higher education is seen 
to involve as end the fullest practical development of 
every worthy power of mind, and to embrace as means 
that knowledge which is the basis of sound judgment in 
every important line of action. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY. 


The most important consequence of the basal 
principle of the Society of Friends is individual responst- 
bility. The Divine Light shines for every soul; each 
must perceive it, each must mind it. But the indis- 
pensable condition for perceiving it in its fullness is a 
properly developed mind. We trust some things but not 
all to the ignorant, and to the immature ; we trust noth- 
ing important to the feeble-minded. 

It is most important in the discussion of this theme 
to realize the full significance of individual responsibility 
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in its bearings upon education. Oriental civilization 
submerged the individual in the mass; he had no re- 
sponsibility but to obey the capricious will of the ruler. 
With Christianity came the recognition of the infinite 
value of the individual. ‘* What shall it profit a man if 
he gain the whole world and lose his own soul, or what 
shall a man give in exchange for his soul?’’ In the de- 
velopment of the Christian Church there was a relapse 
toward orientalism, theological taking the place of 
political authority. The individual became again sunk 
in the mass. A priest must intercede for him at 
Heaven’s court, a priest must pray him out of Purgatory, 
the church decide the question of his final salvation, 
—by her authority he stood or fell. 

Protestantism revolted. It insisted upon restoring to 
the individual the right to enter directly into relations 
with his Maker, without the mediation of a priest; it 
acknowledged the resulting educational responsibility, 
by teaching the masses to read the Bible, by establishing 
universal elementary education. 

The Society of Friends took the final step in the 
emancipation of the individual when it affirmed that 
divine revelation is universal and continuous, to every 
man. But in taking this step it also assumed responsi- 
bilities for education that far transcend those involved in 
Protestantism itself. To the Protestant there are left the 
Scriptures and the creeds as authoritative rules of belief 
and conduct ; to the Friend, however, these do not have 
absolute validity, for the Scriptures are considered a 
stream from the fountain, not the fountain itself; and 
creeds are often suspected as man-made doctrines that 
may conflict both with recorded and with on-going 
revelation, the immanence of Divine Light in each soul 
taking precedence over the authority of Scriptures, of 
ritual, of priest, of creed ; and being at the same time 
the final standard by which conduct in society, business, 
State and community, is to be measured, it follows that 
upon no other man does the duty of developing his 
mental and spiritual receptivity press so heavily as upon 
the Friend. Others may in the important things of life 
be governed by authority ; the Friend is responsible for 
rightly seeing and following a personal revelation. 

CONDUCT, INWARD AND OUTWARD. 


In order to apprehend correctly the attitude of the 
Society towards higher education in the early days, it is 
necessary to distinguish between a man’s conduct as re- 
lated to himself and as related to society, of which he is 
a part. All conduct faces both inward and outward. 
Sometimes the two aspects are in harmony ; often they 
are not, for it may be that what is a fault in the self is a 
benefit to the community, as where a man gives money 
from unworthy motives. -Every act has these two as- 
pects, either of which may be emphasized. Furthermore, 
it is possible that the highest service to mankind may 
consist in laying the main stress of life upon those things 
that appear to affect the individual more than the public, 
such as tenets of belief, matters of personal habit, like 
the shape of garments or the manner of wearing them, the 
methods of speech or of worship. On the other hand, 
circumstances may arise which oblige us to turn from 
these relatively personal matters to others of an imper- 
sonal character. This is the case when we attempt to 
realize the principle of individual responsibility in so- 
ciety. The education demanded in the two cases sup- 
posed, would, I apprehend, differ in degree if not in kind. 

If I read history aright, the highest mission of the 
Society of Friends in its earlier years was the establish- 
ment of the right of each individual to conduct his in- 
tellectual and spiritual life in accordance with his con- 
science. This principle the Society stood for, this it 








accomplished. Others struggled for the same idea but 
could not make it universal. The Puritan demanded the 
principle for himself, but would not grant it to others. 
In order to secure the right of conducting private life ac- 
cording to individual conscience, however, the Friends 
took the only available course—they asserted the validity 
of private judgment, they refused to pay tithes, to bear 
arms, to take oaths, to remove their hats to priests or 
magistrates, to conform to church rituals or creeds; they 
presumed to question the Scriptural accuracy of received 
opinion. Most of these things emphasize the fersonal 
rather than the pudiic side of conduct. To make them 
respected, the Friends suffered fine, imprisonment, death. 
The issues of that time being so personal in character, 
much of what is now known as higher education would 
have had but small applicability. Higher mathematics 
has small relation to the wearing of the hat in the pres- 
ence of magistrates ; all the science in the world would 
not have enabled them to avoid those noisome dungeons ; 
linguistics does not assist a man in saying yea, yea, nay, 
nay. Matters there were in plenty, to be sure, to which 
the higher education of that day was applicable, since 
classical and Biblical learning found an ample field in ex- 
pounding and defending the doctrines of Friends ; but 
the great mission of the Society then was to secure the 
inviolability of conscience through suffering and through 
peaceable resistance to oppression. That mission it 
nobly accomplished, that chapter in its history is closed. 
No prison now yawns, no rope now dangles for him who 
follows his conscience in his thinking. Service to the 
public is no longer possible by the early methods, for the 
old oppression like the old oppressor has passed away. 
The present has a new duty, the future a new outlook. 


THE INWARD MONITOR. 


In his personal life, the Friend must still he governed 
by his inward monitor, for nothing more becomes a man 
than to live by the principle for which his fathers died. 
His personal responsibility for perfecting the medium 
through which the light shines is not changed by the 
flight of time, but his conduct toward the world is influ- 
enced by a new set of conditions, involving new concep- 
tions of education. Once he suffered and even died for 
the recognition of the world’s most precious liberties ; 
now he must live and work for their realization. It is 
not enough that individual responsibility be acknowledged 
in principle, it must be met in practice. That the So- 
ciety of Friends is not unmindful of this truth is witnessed 
by the fact that three days of this great Conference are 
to be devoted to one branch of public service, that of 
philanthropy. It is, indeed, good to care for the wrecks 
of battle, to bury the dead, to succor the wounded, but 
it is better to mitigate, if not to remove the strife itself. 
What are the causes of this mighty conflict? Partly the 
frailty of half developed souls, partly the conditions of a 
rapidly changing industrial stage of civilization. Relig- 
ious persecution and outward political tyranny are things 
of the past. These instruments of torture have been re- 
placed by others, perhaps not less destructive, but happily 
more under the control of enlightened citizenship. 

This isa democracy,—a government founded upon 
individual responsibility, the very rock that the early 
Friends made the head of the corner. The primary duty 
of every man who proclaims this principle is to promote 
with all his might, both in himself and in others, that 
power to think, that resolution to act, that knowledge so 
necessary both to thinking and acting, which will enable 
the citizens of to-day to meet the tremendous responsi- 
bilities of popular government. Were higher education 
nothing but the acquisition of graces, the man whose eyes 
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are fixed upon the present economic condition of our | like the Christian religion, is a fountain at which all who 
country might justly laugh it to scorn. But it is much | will may drink. As the early Friends did the things 
more, for it goes to the root of every true policy. | needful for the advance of mankind in their day and 
Nothing remains settled that is not settled in the full | generation, so we may be sure will the Society of Friends 
light of what it reveals. In addition to consecrated pur- | of the present be true both to their opportunity and 
pose, therefore, we must have insight into actual condi- | their duty. 








tions, before modern problems can be solved. To settle This paper has attempted to establish four proposi- 
such a matter as the financial problem now confronting | tions, as follows : 
us, for example, we must have statesmen able to teach 1. That higher education is the comparative study of 


and people able to comprehend, else the country falls a | all knowledge important for the conduct of life. 

prey to mid-summer madness. But to comprehend such 2. That with the principle of individual responsibility 
a problem as this involves the history of finance through- | involved in the doctrine of the Inner Light, there goes 
out the civilized world for long periods of time; it in- | the necessity for the highest practicable development of 
volves the history of panics and the periods of financial | the mind, the medium through which the Light is 
depression that always follow hard upon them. Further- | perceived. 

more, the solution of this question involves a study 3- That the type of education found among early 
of the markets of the world, how they are supplied, | Friends is no longer an adequate one for the Society, 
the agencies of production newly made effective through | since we must exercise in the community the rights of 
the opening of new countries, new inventions of | conscience which they struggled to establish. 
labor-saving machinery, new means of transportation, 4. That the adequate application of the principle of 
which render Europe and the surrounding continents like | individual responsibility now demands the best results of 
a city and its surrounding country. To master such ele- | modern higher education, so that the latter is to the 
ments of the problem one by one, to bring them into | Society as the sun is to the earth—the condition of growth. 
their true relations, to estimate correctly the weight that 
should be given to each, and finally to judge the disaster 
consequent upon a mistake, is to make an imperative 
call upon every resource that higher education can give. 





SHARON SCHOOL REUNION. 

One of the many pleasant incidents of the great gather- 

é ing at Swarthmore was the reunion, at 1 p. m., on Eighth 
ac age ralneconraiarnieapeliincrpeiiermuncaniene mane month 24, of former pupils of Sharon Boarding School, 
The influence of higher education upon the So- | conducted at Darby, Pa., from 1837 to 1854, by John 

ciety of Friends under these circumstances is to render | and Rachel T. Jackson. Over forty formerly connected 

all their accumulated rectitude of life of immediate service | with the school were present, in response to the notice, 
to mankind. Friends cannot live to themselves alone. | among them George S. Truman, of Nebraska, and Mary 

Like those of early time, they are to perform the greatest | S. Pancoast. A contributor says: 

possible service to mankind, but in a new way, for they ‘‘ George was a prominent factor in the dear Sharon 

are now to put into practice the principle for whose es- | life. We gave him no title. In these times it would 

tablishment they once suffered. As was said at the open- | probably be ‘Superintendent,’ but we all loved him, 
ing, modern higher education is the comparative study of | who was our real friend, and to whom appeals were often 
all knowledge. Everything is interwoven with everything | made. We rejoice to welcome him with us at the meeting. 
else. Finance depends upon economics, economics upon ‘¢ Lydia H. Price impressively voiced the feelings of 
science, science upon mathematics, government upon all | all in recalling the affectionate counsel and fraternal care 
of these plus the political genius of the people ; the po- | of ‘ dear Uncle John,’ which had done much to mould our 
litical genius of the people depends largely upon its lan- | lives and to hold him in loving memory. She alluded to 
guage, its literature, and its history. All of these have | his love of science, especially of astronomy, wherein he 
had an evolution, a development through which alone | beheld the glory of the heavens and sought to explore 
they can be fully comprehended. No man can, indeed, | the majesty thereof, with reverence for the Infinite 
master all knowledge, so marvelous are its riches; but | Creator. ‘And who knows,’ she said, ‘ but that Uncle 
every man can, according to his capacity and opportunity, | John may now be on those beautiful planets which he so 
master enough to make his thinking reliable, and to | loved to contemplate and study when here? How much 
enable him to meet with adequate efficiency the responsi- | we owe to his influence in lifting us out of the bondage 
bility he assumes when he presumes to follow the light | of superstition, and helping us to the freedom we enjoy 
that shines from above. to think for ourselves, to use the talents God has en- 
What is the effect of this comparative study of | trusted to us to search and know for ourselves. My 
knowledge upon the Society of Friends? _It is like that | Sharon life, she said, is among the happiest memories of 
of the sun in the heavens, which furnishes the conditions my youth, and the presence to-day of our old friends re- 
of light and warmth and moisture that enable the earth | call vividly many pleasant associations.’ 
to unfold the germs of life that lie in its bosom. Shut ‘¢ Others expressed gratitude that they had been pupil 
off the sun and all that lives will perish ; shut the be- | of Sharon, many testifying to their abiding love for its as- 
neficent influences of higher education from the Society | sociations and helpful tendencies through life. Elizabeth 
of Friends and it loses its mission to the world, it fails S. Bunting thought this Conference might be the out- 
properly to meet the responsibilities involved in its own | come of the exalted teaching received there. 
chief principle, its members become unrelated units, and ‘« Lydia A. Schofield recalled the Sharon life asa 
the Society itself gradually lapses into hypnotic sleep, | blessed memory, and was glad to greet so many old school- 
and approaches final extinction. But there is no | mates; she would fondly recall each dear member of that 
danger that such a calamity will come to pass. This | circle, ‘ Uncle John,’ ‘Aunt Rachel,’ their dear children, 
noble college endures, a monument to those who saw so | the teachers, ‘ Sister Jane ’ and ‘ Sister Mary.’ One of 
clearly the spirit of the times, the needs and duties of | these, ‘Sister Mary,’ we gladly welcome to-day : ‘ Sister 
the Society. Every great city in the land has its univer- | Jane’ is unable to be here ; let us send her a greeting. 
sity, every library contains the possibility of higher | Of the family circle four have passed into the ‘ morning 
training for those who wiil study. Higher education, | light of the eternal day,’ and dear Lilly alone is left. 
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‘* Brief remarks were made by others, and an impres- 
sive prayer by Phebe Griffith closed the meeting.’’ 
Following is a list of those who were present : 


Mary S. Pancoast, amend . 1837-54 
George S. Truman, : » 

Lydia Heald Price, ; “~~ 
Mary Collins Conrow, . . 1855-56 
Marietta Hulmes Baldwin, . 83 
Martha Townsend, 855-56 
Mary Lamb Cox, . mae 56 
Sarah Booth Flitcraft, 1855-56 
Phebe Griffith, . . 1843 
Phebe Speakman Paxson, . : 

Sallie T. Knight Leedom, . 1851 
Ruth Way Hood, : 1848-49 
Rebecca C. Thatcher, _ 

Elizabeth T. Mendenhall Taylor, 1848-49 
Lydia T. Jackson Brinton, . 1854-55 
Annie Eayde Snowden, . 1854-55 
Rebecca Walton Price, ‘ . « 1843 
Elizabeth Spencer Miller Bunting, . . 1846-49 
Sarah James, . . 1846-47 
Abi James, .. . 1844-45 
Susanna J. Marshall Wilkinson, . 1854-55 
Rebecca Cromwell Seaman, . 1853-54 
Anna L. Pratt,. . . . 1852-53 
Elizabeth L. Thomas, . 1849-50 
Elizabeth Newport, ; . 1847-48 
Anna Maria Lippincott Norcross, . 1847-48 
Jane Lee Smedley, ; 

Sarah Andrews Richardson, 

Anna Willets, . 

Mary Willets, .. . 1858-54 
Lydia A. Schofield, . . . 1848-53 
Sarah J. Schofield Ash, . 1848-53 
Sarah Drake Rushmore, 

Catherine Hill Middleton, 1838-43 
Anna T. Shourds, ; . 1845-46 
Lydia L. Duell Coles, . . 1849-50 
Elizabeth Phillips Pusey, . 

Rebecca H. Bunting Bartram, a 

Eliza H. Schofield, og . 1854-56 
Sarah J. Price Forsythe, 

Elizabeth Yerkes Cooper, ‘ 
Ruthanna C. Griffin Michener, . 1843-44 
Phebe Harnard Vail, 1842 


Elizabeth T. Pancoast, 


SPRINGDALE REUNION. 

SPRINGDALE BoARDING SCHOOL was established in 
Loudoun county, Virginia, at what is now known as Lin- 
coln, in 1839, by Samuel M. Janney, and his connection 
with it closed about twenty years later. It started as a 
school for girls, but it closed as a coéducational insti- 
tution. 

In response to a call made from the platform in the 
big tent at Swarthmore, nearly a score of those who had 
in some way been connected with the school, met and 
briefly talked over the past. A number of others were 
on the grounds, but were prevented from meeting with 
the rest by committee service, returning trains, etc. 

Among those in attendance were the two daughters 
of S. M. Janney, former superintendent, now residing 
in Nebraska, a daughter of another superintendent, two 
who had been teachers, some who had been pupils at or 
near the opening, and others at or near the close. All 
seemed to enjoy the short meeting and reunion, and all 
evidently had pleasant memories of the genial and 
worthy principal, whose influence has been and still is 
widely felt among Friends. og Se A 


eee ell 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


GroRGE ScHooL Norgs.—Work at the George School was re- 
sumed this week, the new scholars arriving on Third-day, and old 
ones Fourth-day. The lists have been full for several months. 

Changes in the teaching force have been mentioned as appoint- 
ments were made. J. Russell Smith succeeds John W. Gregg as 
teacher of history, and Ellen Pyle succeeds Emma J. Broomell as 
teacher of reading, etc. 

The general committee, of which there are now about 57 members, 
will hold its next meeting at the School. This will be on the 25th 
inst.,—Sixth-day of next week. As some members of the Committee 
seldom visit the school, it was thought best to meet there occasionally. 





ENTERING BusINEss LireE.—A paragraph intended to call atten- 
tion to the Peirce School of this city, says: 

‘** Many people of the old school still have the idea that the proper 
way to enter into business life is in the old time may of beginning as 
chore boy and, if life lasted long enough and the individual had suffi- 
cient ability, being admitted finally to an interest in the business. But 
this is no longer possible even if it were desirable. Those who would 
engage in business must not only have a good general education, but 
they must also obtain the special training demanded by the magnitude 
of modern commerce.” 

The Peirce School has been long established, and is very well 
known. We presume that none of its class holds a better position. 





SCIENCE MEETING AT GEORGE DCHOOL.—The annual meeting of 
the Natural Science Association of Bucks County was held at George 
School on the 5th instant. There was quite a large attendance, and 
about seventy-five persons partook of a lunch which the Newtown mem- 
bers of the Society had prepared on the lawn near the main school 
building. The literary exercises began at 2 o’clock. Dr. S chmucker, 
of the Normal School at West Chester, delivered an interesting address 
on the ‘‘ Life History of Insects ;’’ Mrs. Thomas C. Knowles read a 
paper on ‘‘ Enemies of the Garden Rose’’; Furman L. Mulford a 
paper on “‘ The Individuality of Flowering Plants,’ and Lettie K. 
Betts one on ‘‘ Some Fresh Water Plants.” 

Officers were elected for the year including Dr. Joseph Thomas of 
Quakertown, president, and Bella Vansant, of George School, secre- 
tary. George School is becoming quite a centre of scientific study, 
and its collections of birds, microbes, botanical specimens, etc., are 
already notable. 





APPOINTMENT IN OREGON.—Alice M. Atkinson, Ph.D., (gradu- 
ate of Swarthmore, Cornell, and the University of Pennsylvania), left 
Philadelphia on the evening of the 14th, for Portland, Oregon, where 
she has an appointment in a newly established school to teach Latin 
and Greek. 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


KENNETT SQUARE, PA.—Kennett Square Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion held its first meeting, First-day afternoon, Ninth month 6, at 2.30 
p- m. In the unavoidable absence of the president, Vice-president, and 
Secretary, Fred. S. Brown was made Chairman, and Georgie C. Myers, 
Secretary. The executive minutes, on correction, were adopted, by 
making Hanna B. Millhous, Secretary of the association, in place of 
Lydia R. Linvill, resigned, while the last named Friend was chosen 
Treasurer, in place of Hanna B. Millhous. 

The 12th chapter, 2d volume, “ Janney’s History of Friends,” 
was condensed by L. C, Skelton, and read by Lucy Linvill. A reci- 
tation, a selection from Longfellow, entitled ‘‘Autumn,’’ written when 
the poet was but nineteen years of age, was given by Georgie C. 
Myers. 

An essay, subject, ‘* Little Things,’’ by Ida J. Pyle, was read by 
E, Mae Myers, and extracts from John William Graham’s article at the 
late Swarthmore Conference, was read by Fred S. Brown. Reminis- 
cences and impressions of the Swarthmore Conference were given by 
Lydia R. Linvill, Elma M. Preston, Albert C. Myers, and William 
Pyle. The meeting adjourned to meet the first First-day in Tenth 
month. L. C. S. 





Moorestown, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association met for 
the first time since the summer vacation in the Grange Hall, Ninth 
month 11. 

The evening was devoted to the consideration of the Swarthmore 
Conferences. In order to bring the subjects more clearly before our 
minds brief summaries of the papers and discussions of the four Con- 
ferences were given as follows: of the First-day School, Martha A. 
Lippincott ; of the Educational, Mary R. Wilson; of the Religious, 
Martha H. Hollinshead ; and of the Philanthropic, Helen Lippincott. 
These reviews were followed by a paper by William C. Coles on 
‘* What Relation do the Conferences now being held by our Society 
bear to our needs, and are the results obtained commensurate with the 
expense of holding them?” In this excellent paper the writer dwelt 
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upon all the various phases of the Conferences, and voiced the senti- 
ments of all present by concluding that spiritually and socially they 
were a great instrument for education among us. Fresh from the 
inspiring presence of so many pure and noble men and women, who 
could fail to realize that the benefits derived far outweighed the accom- 
panying expense? Sarah Wilson Conrow said that the Conferences 
would more than have paid, even if there had not been a single 
paper read. 

Much sympathy and gratitude were expressed for those who per- 
formed the “ ministry of service,” and who so excellently provided 
for the welfare of the many assembled. James H. Atkinson said that 
those connected with the executive work saw the human, instead of 
the intellectual and spiritual side of our natures. 

Many spoke of the different thoughts expressed in paper or dis- 
cussion, that had interested them most; while all seemed to feel that 
John William Graham's paper on “‘ Three Needs of our Church ”’ was 
most impressive, and should be widely circulated among those who 
were so unfortunate as to be unable to hear it. 

Ezra Lippincott said the sentiment that pervaded these gatherings 
was the *: brotherhood of man,’’ and that to realize this and to support 
our Society, we must all recognize our individual responsibility,—that 
each must do his part. The meeting seemed fully aroused to the 
justice of the criticism of our English Friend, when he deplored the 
ignorance of the Bible existing among Friends, and many expressed a 
desire that a class be formed, not merely for the reading of the Scrip- 
tures, but for the purpose of study in the light of the ‘‘ Higher Crit- 
icism.”” 


After the usual silence the meeting adjourned. E. G. H. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA.—The regular meeting of Lincoln Young 
Friends’ Association was held in the Y. W. C. A. rooms, Seventh 
month 26. 

First on the program was the review of the lesson in the Lesson 
Leaves, by the Association. It was about Paul’s deliverance from 
prison, and from the Jews, who had made a vowto kill him. One 
thought in the lesson was that God may lead and deliver us from evil, 
but we must also labor and work for ourselves. 

Following this was a paper by Miriam Johnson on “ Practicable 
Religion.” Among the many beautiful thoughts contained in this 
paper was this, that religion should not be presented to the young as 
something strange and supernatural, tut as present and living, and 
within the grasp of all; it is this which gives us true happiness. 

Catherine Anna Burgess read a paper on the Ninth Query. It con- 
tained an outline of the growth of schools among Friends from their 
rise. 
Several Current Topics were given by Hamptonetta Burgess. Con- 
siderable discussion was given to the different subjects. We closed by 
observing a few moments silence. 

The Association met Eighth month 30. The meeting was opened 
by reading the 27th chapter of Acts from the Ist to the 26th verses. 

The lesson in the Lesson Leaves was then given. It was about 
Paul’s vision on ship-board. His example of faith and trust in the 
trying time was thought worthy of our following. 

In the paper upon the Tenth Query, by Mercy K. Hoopes, the rea- 
sons for keeping a record of births and deaths was given. 

An essay about Swarthmore College was read by Hamptonetta 
Burgess. 

It being the time for appointing our annual officers, Addie C. Gar- 
lock was appointed President. 

The meeting closed by observing a few moments silence. 

HAMPTONETTA BurGEss, Correspondent. 


New YorK AND BROOKLYN.—The first meeting of the season of 
the Young Friends’ Association of New York and Brooklyn was held 
in the Brooklyn meeting-house on the evening of Ninth month 13, 
with an attendance of nearly fifty. 

Harriet Cox McDowell was elected president for the ensuing term ; 
Charles L. McCord vice-president, and Mary S. Haviland correspon- 
dent, the election of secretary being deferred until the next meeting. 

Owing to the summer recess and the contemplated changes of 
chairmen, and general interchange of membership of the various sec- 
tions at the close of this meeting, there were no reports to offer of 
their work. The topic of the evening, ‘‘ The position of young 
Friends in the Conference,” was presented by John Cox, Jr.,ina 
paper clearly defining various phases of the subject. Among other 
things he said it was evident, from the frequent and earnestly ex- 
pressed desire for the codperation of the young people in the service 
of the Society, that these now had practically full liberty to proceed ; 
in the papers read were numerous suggestions of what work could be 
done, and these were generally given in such manner as should inspire 
greater individual effort on our part. Particularly was there a field for 
the creating and circulating of progressive and aggressive literature, 
included in which might be the rewriting of Friends’ histories as 
adapted to modern ideas, and the providing of a certain amount of 
Quaker fiction. 


The discussion following was participated in by many members 
and evidenced much interest in the subject, and appreciation of the 
Conferences at Swarthmore by those privileged to attend them. Much 
consideration was given to work in the line of our Association, plans 
being extended to out-of-town meetings of the Society, by sending 
visiting delegations to them, when convenient, going along with the 
yearly meeting visiting committee, after special notice, so as to get the 
attendance and interest of the young in particular. 

After the customary silence the Association adjourned to meet in 
New York, Ninth month 27. 

Subsequently there were meetings of the committees and of the 
various Sections to effect reorganization. The lively interest shown in 


the work, and the evident keen enjoyment in the social gathering, give 
assurance that our Association will continue to gain in strength and in 
its possibilities for accomplishing good expectations for the Society. 

F. N 


Easton, Mp.—After a brief vacation, the Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion, held at Third Haven meeting-house, Ninth month 2d, was quite 
well attended. Elizabeth Lawrence gave a reading from ‘* Friends of 
the 17th Century,’’ chapter 14th. Current Topics, by Lottie White, 
was followed by a paper written by Samuel S. Yeo, entitled “ Swarth- 
more Conference Notes.” ‘This elicited much pleasant discussion, 
which was acceptably participated in by Mordecai T. Bartram, a 
visitor in attendance from Willistown Association, Chester county, Pa. 
Forrest Shreve read a prose selection, entitled ‘‘ Opportunities.” Sev- 
eral interesting questions were answered. After a quotation from 
Whittier by the members and a suitable silence, the meeting closed. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
THE Christian Register, Boston, in a notice of the recently-issued 


volume of poetry, ‘‘ Echoes,” by Howard J. Truman, says of the 
poems : 

‘They have much thought in them, and nota little music and 
felicity of word and phrase. They are a good beginning, if they are 
a young man’s work. If there is not something of the essence of 
poetry in such verses as the following, we are much mistaken : 


‘** Tt was well that I sang the song as I did, 
In the older way; 
For close in its broken chords lay hid 
The song of to-day. 


** « And to-day I must be and sing what I know, 
Though I sing it wrong, 
That to-morrow’s music again may show 
A newer song.’ ’’ 


D. Appleton & Co., New York, are publishing, under the general 
title ‘* Story of the West,” books which are intended to present pecu- 
liar and characteristic phases in the earlier development of the coun- 
try beyond the Missouri river. George Bird Grinnell has written in- 
terestingly of ‘‘ The Story of the Indian,’’ describing scenes he has 
himself witnessed, and relating stories told him by the Indians them- 
selves. He says very truly that no narrative can do a people justice if 
written by one who is not in some degree of sympathy with them, and 
acquainted with their ways of thought and motives of conduct. 


It is announced that Justin McCarthy, the Irish author and Member 
of Parliament, is hard at work on the third volume of his “ History 
of Our Own Times,” which will take up the thread at 1880 and 
bring it down to date. 


PERSONAL NOTES. 
A LETTER from John William Graham, on board the Mayestic, ap- 


proaching Queenstown, Ninth month 1, says the voyage had been 
pleasant, and he had enjoyed it very much. ‘‘My American memo- 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


THE Newtown (Pa.) Znterprise says: ‘‘ Mary S. Woodman, of 
Buckingham, has donated to the Valley Forge Centennial and Me- 
morial Association an antique iron pot and trammel, and it is to be 
hung in one of the open fireplaces of the Washington’s Headquarters 
building at Valley Forge. She has also donated to the museum kept 
in the building a hackle, a lucit, and a big wool wheel, all of great 
age and owned and used in the long ago by her relatives who lived 
about Valley Forge. The donor’s great-great-grandfather, Stephen 
Evans, once owned the hackle, and her great-grandmother used to 
weave strings, suspenders, surcingles, etc., on the lucit.’’ [Perhaps 
our friend M. S. W. will tell us what a ‘‘lucit’’ is.—Eps. INTEL- 
LIGENCER. ] 
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—Tommy: ‘‘There’s a girl at our school, mamma, they call 
‘ Postscript.’ Do you know why?” Mamma: ‘No, dear.” 
Tommy : ‘“ Because her name is Adeline Moore.” —Z xchange. 


—The foreign missions societies of the several churches are most 
of them heavily in debt. A statement a few months old says the debt 
of the Congregational Foreign Board is $115,000; Congregational 
Home Board, $77,000: Methodist, $209,000; Presbyterians, $306, - 
000; Baptist, ¢190,000. 

—At last Darwin’s suggestion that the boring of a coral reef is 
the wise way to settle its mode of formation is to be carried out. 
Prof. Sollas is in charge of an expedition which started last May from 
Sydney, fully equipped for boring one thousand feet, if necessary, for 
the island of Funafuti, one of the Fiji group. 

—Sentimental Young Lady: “Ah! Professor, what would this 
old oak say if it could talk?’’ Professor: “‘ It would say, ‘I am an 
elm.’ "—FHegende Blatter. 


—Memorials to Thomas Arnold, Cardinal Newman, Thomas 
Hughes, Cardinal Manning and a joint one to Heminge and Condell, 
Shakespeare's publishers, were unveiled recently in London on a 
single day. Arnold's bust is in the baptistry of Westminster Abbey, 
and Newman’s statue in Brompton Oratory, a Roman Catholic chapel. 

—‘‘ Near the top of Mount Washington, in New Hampshire,’’ says 
a current item, ‘‘ lives a little colony of very cold-loving and mountain 
ous butterflies which never descended below 2,000 feet from the wind- 
swept summit. Except just there, there are no more of their sort any- 
where about ; and as far as the butterflies themselves are aware, no 
others of their species exist on earth; they never have seen a single 
one of their kind save of their own colony. A writer on ‘high life’ 
in the Cornhill Magazine says that this little colony of chilly insects 
was stranded on Mount Washington at the end of the Glacial Period, 
some odd thousands of years ago, and the butterflies dwelt there ever 
since, generation following generation.” 


—Portugal will celebrate next July the four-hundredth anniversary 
of the discovery of the sea route to India by the celebrated explorer 
Vasco de Gama. Ap historical exhibition will be held in Libson, and 
all seafaring nations will be asked to join in the festivities. 

—According to a correspondent in the Vossische Zeitung, Berlin, 
the Norwegian restrictions on the sale of spirits have not restricted 
drunkenness in Norway. During the last six months 8,650 persons 
were arrested for drunkenness in Christiania, a rise of 37 per cent. on 
the first six months of 1895. 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 


HE KIND THAT PAYS, the kind that 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
THE national convention of Democrats who have ‘‘bolted’’ the 
nomination of Bryan for President was held at Indianapolis, Ninth 
month 2-4. A platform was adopted, in which Protection is de- 
nounced, the single standard of gold approved, and the retirement of 
the ‘‘ greenback’’ notes demanded. Senator John M. Palmer, of 
Illinois, was nominated for President, and ex-Governor Simon B. 
Buckner, of Kentucky, for Vice-President. (The former is 79 years 
old, the latter 73.) W. C. P. Breckinridge, of Kentucky, who was 
defeated for Congress in 1894, because of disclosures showing his im- 
morality, was given a prominent part at the Convention. 

LITTLE has been done on either side, in Cuba, during the rainy 
and sickly season, but it now appears that Spain is to put forth fresh 
efforts. It is announced that twenty-five thousand additional men are 
to be organized in Spain for service in Cuba, in addition to the 40,000 
troops to be embarked for the island about October. According to the 
report of a Spanish officer toa Madrid newspaper, there are rebel 
bands in arms amounting to about 45,000 men, while there are “ at 
least 250,000 Separatists,’’ who do not themselves fight, but assist the 
rebels in every way they can. 

CLARA BARTON reached New York on the 12th instant, on the 
steamer Umbria, on her return from her mission to Turkey, to dis- 
tribute aid to the Armenians. She sent five relief parties into Armenia, 
and expended $116,000. She thinks five millions of dollars of relief 
could be properly used. As her operations were carried on with the 
assistance of the Turkish Government, she declines to discuss the re- 
cent massacres and similar subjects. 


Dr. NANSEN and the members of his Arctic exploring expedition 
reached Christiania, the capital of Norway, last week, and were given 
a national reception on the 9th. The king conferred a “ decoration,”’ 
the Grand Cross of St. Olaf, on Dr. Nansen. 


Tue Viceroy Li Hung Chang reached Vancouver, British Colum- 
bia, by a special train on the Canadian Pacific railroad, on the 13th, 
and sailed on the 14th, at 2 p.m., in the steamship Empress of China 
for China. 


A DISPATCH from London on the 13th says: ‘* A severe thunder 
storm, accompanied by a whirlwind, passed over the county of Essex 
to-day. The rainfall was heavy. Ancient oak trees were torn up by 
the roots and other damage was done. In the town of Saffron-Walden 
a number of buildings were blown down, while the roofs of many 
others were carried off. No lives were lost.” 


NOTICES. 


*,* Bucks County First-day School Union 
will be held at Solebury, Ninth month 26, 1896, 
at 10.30 o'clock a. m. 

All persons interested are invited. 

BARCLAY EyRE, 
FLORENCE K. BLACKFAN, 


\ Clerks. 
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The Quickest, Cheapest 
udge Patent Canner, st sist setnod 0 
* Canaing Fruits and Veg- 
etables. 

Berries and other fruits too ripe for a may be suc- 
cessfully canned by this process, eithe: with or without sugar, 
retaining form and flavor. Any person can successfully operate. 
Prices within the reach of ali. For particulars, address 


JOHN L. GAUMER & CO., 1101 Race St., Philadelphia. 


A book of recipes by Mrs. S. T. RORER, given with each canner sold. 





*,* The Visiting Committee of Abington 
First-day School Union expects to pay a visit to 
Norristown First-day School at the close of 
their morning meeting on First-day, the 27th 
of this month. The presence of the committee 
and others interested desired. 

CHARLES Bonn, Clerk of Committee. 





*.* Circular Meeting at Cape May meeting- 
house, near Ocean View Station, N. J., Ninth 
| month 20, II a, m. 
JosePH B. LIvEzEy, 
| *.* The Friends’ Temperance Workers of 
17th Street and Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, 
are now holding regular meetings every Sixth- 
| day evening. We extend a cordial invitation to 
| allto come and help us in our work. Our 
| meetings are interesting. 
i Isaac SCULL, President. 
| *,* A Temperance Conference, under the 
| care of Burlington Quarterly Meeting’s Commit- 
| tee, will be held in the Friends’ meeting-house, 
| at Old Springfield, near Jacksonville, N. J., on 
| First-day, Ninth month 26, 1896, at 3 o’clock 
| p.m. The attendance of Friends and others is 
solicited. 
| FRANKLIN S. ZELLEY, Clerk. 
*,* First-day School Unions in Ninth month 
| occur as follows : 
| 26. Bucks Union, Pa. 
| Haddonfield, N. J. 
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*,* The notice of a Circular Meeting to be 
held at East Branch, N. J., on the 20th, which 
was published in last week’s paper, was an error. 

*,* The Annual Conference, under the care 
of Western Quarterly Meeting, will be held at 
London Grove, on Ninth month 26. 

Exercises by First-day School children during 
the forenoon ; afternoon to be devoted to the 
subjects of ‘‘ Purity,” and ‘* Demoralizing Pub- 
lications.”’ 

FRANCIS W. Hicks, Clerk. 

*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visit- 
ing Committee has made the following appoint- 
ments : 

Germantown Meeting, Ninth mo, 13, 10.30 a.m. 

Schuylkill Meeting, Ninth mo. 27, 10.30 a.m. 

An Appointed Meeting at Haverford, Tenth 
mo. II, at3 p. m 

Reading Meeting, Tenth mo, 25, at 10.30 a. m. 

Valley Meeting, Eleventh mo. 8, at 10 a. m. 

An Appointed Meeting at Merion, Eleventh 

mo. 15, at 3 p. m. 

Frankford Meeting, Eleventh mo, 22, 10 30 a.m. 
Cuas. E. THOMAS, Clerk. 


*,* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meeting- 
house, at Middletown, on Fpiees Ninth 
month 20, 1896, at 2.30 p 

Cuanias 1 PALMER, Clerk. 

*,* Quarterly meetings in Ninth month oc- 
cur as follows : 

17. Haddonfield,Moorestown, N. J. 

26. Scipio, Scipio, N. Y. 

28. Canada H. Y. M., Yonge St., Ont. 

Indiana Y. M., Waynesville, O. 

*,* Circular meetings in Ninth month occur 
as follows : 

27. Warrington, Pa. 

*,* Friends of Temperance within Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting are invited to meet in 
Room No, 1, 15th and Race Sts., 
on Seventh-day, Ninth month 26, at 2 p. m., to 
consider the formation of a Temperance Asso- 
ciation. Especially are representatives of out of 
town. Societies asked to be present. 

Jos, F. ScuLt, Temporary Chairman. 


*,* Appointed meetings by New York 
Yearly Meeting’s Visiting Committee : 
NINTH MONTH: 

20. Nine Partners. 
27. Crum Elbow. 
Jos. T. McDowELL, Clerk of Com. 
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y : for Silver Ware. 
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ELEC HT LIOON 


Is the Standard 


for Silver Polish. 
Both stand for perfection. 
Grocers sell it. 
It’s unlike others. 


Trial quantity for the asking. 
Box post-paid, 15 cents. 


THF FLECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 


will continue the 


925 


Business of Paper Hanging 


for the present at the old stand 


902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 
a&@ Orders by mail attended to promptly. 


Philadelphia,” 


SAVE %« YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With Its 120 Cross Tubes, 
ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men, 
TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 

the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
anagency. Write at once. 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
No. 45 Furnace St,, ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 


ieaik A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


eagtS WILLIAM HEACOCK, 24> 


Undertaker & Embalmer 


1313 Vine Street, Philada. 
TELEPHONE 4036. 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 


83 North Second Street, 
Philadelphia. 


WALL PAPER oft 
Attractive Styles 
Popular 


Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DELAVAU’S 
REMEDY 


WHOOPING COUGH 


DISPELS WHOOP. ALLAYS COUGH. 


CROUP 


INSTANT AND IFFALLIBLE. 


Sold by Druggists— Depot, Sixth and Wood 
Streets, Philadephia. 











NEW BOOKS. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF THE RELIGIOUS 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, AND SOME 
oF Its TESTIMONIEs. 

By JOHN J. CoRNELL, 

35 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 

(Poems. ) 

By HowarpD J. TRUMAN. 
Price, $1.00. 

MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND RELIGIOUS 
LABORS OF SUNDERLAND P. GarpD- 
NER. 

Price, $1.40; by mail, $1.58. 


Price, 
ECHOES. 


For Sale by 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Phila. 





~ Preserving gq: ! 
ARE YOU READY FOR IT? 


KETTLES, PORCELAIN LINED, 
ENAMELED WARE, 
FRUIT Jars: Mason’s 
Lightning 
Fruit Keepers, . . 
Tin Cans, 
Can Wax, 


10 cents up. 
25 cents ‘“ 
40 cents Doz. “ 
$1.15 Doz. 
$1.00 Doz. - 
Wax STRINGS, 
FRUIT FUNNELS. 


CONROW'’S 


HARDWARE AND HOUSEFURNISHING, 


903 and 905 MARKET STREET. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


DEALER IN 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N. 10th St. Phila. 





|John C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & R. R. R.) 
DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


Lehigh and Free Burning Coal, 


Telephone Connection. 





- CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Phiiadelphia, Pa 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 


Jobb Attended To. 
1125 Sheaff Stree Philedeiphias street above Race), 
Penna. 


R. Rr 


CHARDS, “Racate SHOURDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 


22)2 Wallace Street. 


Ask your friends 


what they think of 


BEN-HUR 
BICYCLES. 


CATALOG SENT FREE. 


Central Cycle M’f’g Co., 


72 Garden Street. Incianapolis, Indiana. 
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THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TR TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO,, 


Mo. 7.erth Calvert Strest, Baltimore, Md. 
This Com; does a Gewerat Trust and Banxixe ae Sotevea slowed on Bepestia, iE 
ADMINISTRATOR, —executing Trusts of every kind, —Sacmven, ( welnsen, 
Raterest or Dividends Collected. Beal Estate managed fo for residents or non -residents, etc. 
President, Vice- Presidents, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. serdar ond en 


Brecutive Commiliee: Wm. H. Henry C. Matthews, George B. Baker, ae. Blake 
Prancis A Wate, Math. Fenton, Lewis A. Gusderf 


THE CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
| D SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE 
ANNUITY AND 


Executes Trusts, ee. a | oi gn Deposit Boxes for oa 
Allows Interest on Deposits, Cares for Real Estate 


OFFICERS 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
Absolutely Pure. WILLIAM N. ELY, Treasurer. J. ANDREWS HARRIS, JR., Assist. Treas. 





A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 


Highest of all in leavening strength. 


—L 
Roya. 


MANAGERS 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 
atest U. S. Government Food Report.| JOHN A. BROWN, JR., WILLIAM H. GA JOHN C. SIMS, 


. BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, FRANCIS. 1 GOW EN, PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSON, 
BakING PowDER Company, JOHN B. GARRETT, GEORGE H. McFADDEN, JOSIAH M. BACON 
106 Wall St., New York. WILLIAM H. JENKS, HENRY TATNALL, 


PETERWRIGHT&SONS| PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT This Company furnishes att DasteasLe Forms of Lirz and Expowment [NsugaNon 
for Travelers issued available in all partsofthe world | at actual Ner Oost. It is Pomgty Murua; has Assets of Twenty-Five MILLIoNs and 
THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF PRIME INVEST- | 8 SugPius of over Taazexz Miiiions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 

MENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. INOONTESTABLE. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. Pres. EDW.M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HARRY F. WEST. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


Interest allowed on deposits. 





NEED ANY DESKS THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA 


FO R T H E S CHOO L? eet en its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable ef 


We sell double Desks at $2.50; single Desks at $2.15, 


o ake five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay 
and we pay the freight aa semi-a: ye option This company also receives deposits, nm by check. 


. DIRECTORS . 
JOSEPH L. SHOEMAKER & CO., | Phitiip c. N. Parker T. Wistar Brown, — Wiieae. bee John W. Biddle, 
926 Arch Street, Phila. David os Isaac H. Shorties, John B Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott 
————_— ~ ————— | Franses & enn Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Henry Tatnall, 
Canons RAU, 7% Paiesciahin 8t., | Joseph E Gillingham, Charles Reberts. Joel J. Baily, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 
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Kid « « 


Gloves. 








Plain [iillinery. 
M FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS 
TRATOR, ay ae TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and oqens Soe m the Assets of the Company. 
a SAMUEL R R. SHIPLEY ; on T. WISTAR BROW Ny; Vice-President and Actuar; 
8. WIN ce Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK :; Trust Officer, 
ULKE; Assistant Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
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